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CHAPTER I 
PERL’S FAMILY AND EARLY CARRER 


e 
Peele Fold—The Peeles and Peels—The first Sir Robert Peel—Birth 
of the great Robert Peel—His Harrow days—~His schoolfellows— 
@ord Byron—His training for Parliament— becomes member 
for Cashel—His early @uccess in debate. 


Sm, Ropepr PEEL stands high in cy line of succession to 
"Sir Robert Walpole 5 that line offuecession in which William 
Pitt the younger Stood, and in which Mr. Gladstone now 
stands. These men haw nothing to do with the states- 
manship which comes in the line of giccession to Boling- 
broke. A statgsman of the Walpolegtne must be a sound 
financier; he must Qe always in carnest, and he must 


concern himself more readily and naturally with domestic 


int@rests than with foreign affairs. Some English politicians 
of great ability and great patriotic sincerity have always 
held that the business of English statesmanship was, properly, 
more in foreign affairs than in domestic work@seeing that 
Englandehas deminions scattere§ over all parts of the world. 
One of our modern Prime Migisters—Lord Beaconsfield— 
argued gravely that England must be regarded as an Oriental 
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power. It is not necessarx to discuss any of these questions 
now. ®Pe-fact has only to. bé noted that a statesman of 
such opinions, whether they be right or "wrong, could not 
belong to what may be called the Walpole order, and that 
to the Walpole order Sir Robert Peel distinctly belongs, 
“Sir Robert Pee? was born near Bury, in Lancashire, on 
February 5, 1788. He came into the world just after the 
siumphant Americah colonists had finally adopted the 
Constitutign of the United States 3 just before tke outbreak 
of the French Revolution. He came of a family of English’ 
yeomanry ‘the members of which have been described as 
happy in a golden mean—too high for the office of constable, 
and too. low for that of sheriff? These words are quoted 
from the interesting ‘Sketch of the Life and Character of 
Sir Robert Peel,’ published in 1860 by his cousin, Sir 
Lawrence Peel. “This book is described by its authes as 
written by one ‘nehr in blood to the deceased ; but not.too 
near, as he trusts, for impartiality” It seems to be Written 
in a spirit of thorough ‘Snpartialityand here and there in a~we 
+ temper of almost severe criticism. The'femily history of the 
elder generations of the Peels—and, indeed, of all the gene- 
rations down to Peel’s own time—appears exactly what one 
might have expectec: for the purpose of bringing forth just 
such a man.’ Any one familiar with the caréer and the per- 
sonal character of Sir Robert Peel, but ignorant—if we can 
suppose such a person possible—of all the story of~his 
ancestors, might easily have constructed for himself a de- 
scription of the Peels of the past from a study of their 
greatest descendant. Simplicity, energy, patience, a con-" 
stant struggle between hum¢ar and shyness, a tendency to 
bashful silence, with, at thc same time, great power of speech, 
an utter absence of all affectation or ostentacion—such were 
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the family characteristics which wéte glorified i in the career 
“and the personal peculiarities Of Sir Robert Peel? “There 
was thus, as his relative says, ‘a mixture in his origin and 
fortunes of two conditions of life—a Tory and a democrat.’ 
The history of the Peel family is traced back to Craven, « 

in Yorkshire, in the year 1600, there or thereabouts; but 
not very long afterwards they removed t¢ the neighboyrhood | 
of Blackburn, i in Lancashire. The family name was spelt” 
Peele during many gengrations. There was a Robert Peel, 
a manufacturer of woollen cloth, in Blackburn, about 1640, 
who is said to have been the first really prosperous man of 
the family. One of his sons, Robert—the name of Robert 
is everywhere Sn the Peel family—bought a®small gstate 
near Blackburn, to which he gave the name of Peele Fold, 
andwhich still bears the name, and is in the possession of 
the f&mily. His son, Villiam, was the igther of another 
Robert Peele, who was the grandfather of the great Prime 
Minister. This Robert Peele dropped ghe final letter of the 
“flame which the family % were th@n “bearing, for the very 
characteristic reasor fi that it was a waste of a letfer, as the 
*e’ affected in no wise the aound of the word. He, anda 
brother-in-law, and one or two other partners, formed a 
company, and seg up a calico-printings factory, and esta- 
blished a warehouse in «Manchester. His sons, we read, 
were, like himself, hard-working, industrious, plain, frugal, 
reseryed, and shy, ‘nourishing,’ says Sir Lawrence Peel, 
‘a sort of defensive pride.’ The-expression, defensive pride, 
is very happy. Sir Lawrence Peel, perhaps, did not re- 
member that Samuel Johnson used it once on a memorable 
occasion.- dle and some of his “ifignds were talking over 
_.the-story of his quarrel withaLord Ghesterfield. Johnson de- 
clared that ChesteMfield was the proudest man then existing. 
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Some ,one said, ‘I think, feom “your own account, you 
were the prouder man ofthe two’ ‘But mine,’ replied 
Johnson, instantly, ‘was defensive pride.’ The listeners 
thought this a very happy description and justification of 
his feeling. So ittwas. The phrase is also used very happily 
in regard to the Peels. * The pride of Sir Robert Peel was 
altogether a defensife pride. It never had anything aggressive 
in it. It was the defensive pride of a shy and spe man, 
conscious of his weakness. ee © 
Of Robert Peel, the economist of letters, another Robert, 
the first baronet of the family, and the father of the Prime 
Minister, was the son. This Robert Feel followed the 
ways of his father and his other relatives in sticking close 
to his business, and paying strict attention to all pew 
developments +" mechanism and industrial art which had 
_any bearing on ‘Xs operation. Hexdid not invent any im- 
provements of his own, but he took early advantage of 
every fresh and gen7iae discovery er application ; and he 
" made a great fortune, and went into Pagliament. He sat in 
the House of Commons for several years as a Tory, and he 
was by no means an undistinguished member of the House, 
He made a speec; in 1799, in favour of the Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, which seems to hive created some 
impression, He sat for the boroigh of Tamworth during 
seven successive Parliaments, and gave a constant support 
to the Tory leaders. In 1800 he was made a baronéi, and 
he remained in the House of Commons until 1820. Then 
he fell back into private life. He lived for ten years—lived 
to see the rise of his son's renown. In the coming of that 
renown he had long believed. The stéry of “Sir Robert 
Reel, the statesman, is one of those rarest of all in real life 
—the story of a young man elected to greatness in far 
9 : : 
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anticipation by his family, and afterwéds actually ratifying 
the election by his career. , ” 
The elder Rotart Peel detefmined that no efforhould 
be spared to educate his son up to the level of the career to 
which he believed him destined. Young Robert himself 
was a studious boy, anxious to cultivate his own mind and , 
his own faculties to their very utmost; rather inclined, per- 
haps, to over-cultivation. He was sept to Harrow, where 
he becamg,a schoolfellow of Lord Byron. Byron wrote of 
him long after : ‘ Feelgthg orator and statesman-\that was, 
or is, or is to be—was my form-fellow, and we were both at 
the top of our remove. We were on good terms; but’ his 
brother was nyy,intimate friend. There were always great - 
hopes of Peel amongst us all, masters and scftolars, and he 
hag not disappointed them. As a scholar, he was gredtly 
my guperior ; as a declaimer and actor, I was reckoned at 
least his equal ; as a sghoolboy, out of scfiool, I was always 
‘in scrapes, and he never ; and in school he always knew his 
lesson, and T rarely ;gbyt when I kpew it well, i knew it 
nearly as well ; arglgin general fhformation, history, &c., I 
think I was his superior.’ Byron’s comparison gt contrast 
of himself and Peel seenf$ to be candid and fair. “Tt is a 
curious fact, however, that Byron rates Aimself above Pecl 
as a declaimer, Md that Peel turned aut to be one of the 
most perfect masters of ghe art of Parliamentary declama- 
tion, while Byron failed as an orator in the House of Lords, 
maifly because it was thought that his declamation was 
stilted, artificial, and of the school of the suburban melo- 
drama. It has to be observed that Peel began with the 
priceless possession ef a noble agice, sweet, strofy, capable 
of the freést exfansion. Byron was Peel’s senior only by a 
” few days. Byrgg left Hitrow it 1805, and the two school- 
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fellows went their widely different ways, Each remained, 

however,.at the top of his ows remove. Byron walked, as 

Carlyle says of Danton, ‘his own wild “road, whither that 

led him.’ Peel moved steadily, patiently, soberly along his 

road, which certainly was not wild, and it led him to a lofty 
© place, LS 

Peel continued to be a shy and studious youth. So shy 
ewas hep that in his Galks he would sometimes make a long 
circuit to avoid the meeting with noisy and demonstrative 
groups of village boys. After he-had left Harrow he went 
-to Oxford, and studicd hard there, and took his B.A. degree 
there in 1808 ; and by that time he was nearly qualified in 
years to entgr the House of Commons. Atr-was easy for a 
man ef influence and great wealth like the elder Peel, who 
had long been a devoted follower of the Tory leaderseto 
find a constituency for his son. A seat was found for,Peel 
in the Trish city Sf Cashel—the cit, now a decayed little 
_town, nestling at the foot of a ruin-crowned rock which can 
be seen with deep irflexest and delight even by a travellery. 
who has lately stood on the Acropo%# at Athens. Peel, 
then, enterzd the House of Commons as member for an 
Irish constituency. He came into the House of Commons 
in 1809, the year ii, which Byron took his seat for the first 
time in the House of Lords. . 

Peel followed the conventiorfal"way of the period, and - 
did not address the House of Commons during his, first 
session. At that time, and for long after, it was thought 
rather presumptuous and unbecoming for a very young 
member to take any part in debate. It was held to be at 
once modest and cautious-t~ make one’s self well acquainted s 
with all the ways of thet House; to get to understand its 
feelings as well as its rule; to become arclimatised to its 
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atmosphere before attempting go address Mr. Speaker 

For one session at least it*wag recommendedsthas young 
members should® refrain from taking part in discussion. 

Some wise veterans of the House of Commons even went 
80 far as to recommend three sessions of silent observation. 
A young member was supposed to keep 8n gradually qualify® 
ing himself for a speech by becoming bolder and more 
emphatic in his occasional cries of ‘hear, hear,’ anf ‘ ordeg 
order.’ "Bhus he, grew accustomed to the soynd of his 
own voice, and no ldngtr shrank back into his seat utterly 
abashed if, having ventured on a rash ‘hear, hear,’ he found 
that his was the sole sound of approval heard in the House. 
In our: days*we have changed all-that. It ig by no means 
an uncommon thing for a new member to speak The wery 
first day of his Parliamentary career. Nobody,wew, who 
beléeves he can speak—and most men haf® this belief about 
themselves—would tffink of sitting in sithoce during awhole 
sessiof. The man who remains silent for his first session 
now is, probably, a fha® who hepes Vo be allowed to remain 
silent for his sewhd, third, and fourth session—for all his 
sessions, 

The reason for this change in Parliamentary ways is not 
to be found altogether in an increasing lack of revererice 
for the House of Commons, or an increasing amount of 
self-conceit in the yotng members of the present day. 
The truth is, that not many constituencies in our time would 
like their representative to sit silent during the whole of his 
first session. The people of Cashel, when Peel represented 
it; did not care whether the member for Cashel,ever opened 
his moyth in she House. H?4id not represent the people 
of Cashel. He had noghing tg do with them, nor they with 

chim. The Io%l magnate elected him, or appointed hir, 
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and that was all. The public in general took but little -j 
interest, in the speeches that'swere made in Parliament ; 
there were no cheap newspapers to brif% the account of 
what had heen done in Westminster under the eyes of ‘the 
very poorest householder in the land. The ‘condition of’ 
“hings is now quitedifferent. The people are.represented ; 
the constituencies are really constituencies. Every consti- 
tuent wents to know "hat sort of a figure his representative 
is making in the House, and how he is acting witlregard to 
this or that political or social controversy. Constituencies 
now, as a rule, do not like silent members: A man must 
be very popular in his constituency, or have rendered some 
signal service ,in public, to be allowed to indulge, without 
rempristvance, in a luxury of discreet silence. That sense of 
quickened interest among the constituencies in what ther 
representatives a=* doing is anything but an unhealthy sign 
-of the times, or thing to be deprcated. It is a very 
healthy sign, It is'a thing, on the whole, to be giad of. 
But, like other good th*gs, jt is not An-unqualified blessing, 
and it brings with it the disadvantage—4é a disadvantage, 
on the whol, it is—that a member of Parliament can 
hardly wait now to study the ways and master the forms 
of the House of Cammons before rising to address the 
Speaker. e 7 

Peel remained silent, then, durig' the whole of his first 
session. When Parliament reassembled, in January 1810, 
he had the honour of seconding the Address in reply to the 
Speech from the Throne. Then he made his maiden speech. 
‘A little cold,’ Guizot declared the maiden speech to be. 
In the House of Commons 4t'would seem, however, to have 
been regarded as a distirfct success. The voice of the 
youngorator and his whole mode of delivery-were decidedly - 
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“in his favour. The House of Comméns always welcomes 
‘with fresh delight any one whet: has a fine voice anda clear 
‘délivery:. A man ‘hus endowed starts in the House with as 






muc! his fayour as ‘a man who.'starts in the world with a 
fortunt.. ‘The man with the voice may prove to be voice 
and nothing else; the man with a fortune may prove toe 
have only the gift of muddling the fortune away, But in 
either case the advantage is there to beg@ with. Pee} voice, 
and manner secured him attention, and even Hy As 
to the matter of the speeeh, there was not, and really could 
not have been, much init. ‘The man who moves the Address 
has very little chance of being able to say anything new ; 
the man.who.seaonds it has no chance at all., One added 
difficulty was put in Peel’s way. It was‘the wish and the 
poticy of the Government, or, at least, of the Primeé Minister, 
thatathe Address itself, and the speechés @rlivered in pro- 
posing and seconding %t, should convey gs little as possible 
to the.Mnind of Parliament and tke public. The Minister 
was waiting for a polisy 4 waiting fox 2 ? wind. So much the 
more: credit, ther@ére, is due to Peel’s maiden speech in 
the fact that, despite these hampering and harassing 
conditions, it did seize “and hold the attentfan ef. the 
House, and did make members in general believe that 
they were listéning to something which was worth the 
hearing. 
Peel was tall, and at this early period of his career well 
formed. He was slender, and there was what certain modern 
writers would probably call a ‘willowy’ gracefulness about 
him. He had good features, a well-formed head, with a 
large forehead—at that time regarded as an indispensable 
attribute ‘of intellect—and a singularly sweet smile. He 


A 


-was then what vould be ‘Called a dressy man. People-still 
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used to powder their. hair. and the powder, it is said, became - 
Peel vere well. A little later On O'Connell scoffed at him 
as ‘a young man not past the foppery or perfumed hand- 
kerchiefs and thin shoes.’ He was of very active habits, and 
much given to athletic sports. He was a good walker, was 
” fond of shooting, find was a good shot. He had an immense 
amount of humour in him, to which he allowed all too rare 
man expzession. Hé& had a keen sense of the ridiculous ; 
which, hewever, he only permitted to expand when he was 
in the company of his closest “riénds. He appears to 
have lived in a constant struggle between his keen sense of 
the ridiculous and his somewhat overwrought and morbid 
notions as ta propriety and decorum. ‘Phose who knew 
_ him oly from the outside thought him merely a cold, stiff, 
proud young man, pedantically given up to the convn- 
tionalities and“=pe proprieties. He was not proude but 
only shy ; he wasnot stiff, but only teserved and habitually 
silent. He enjoyed wit and humour far more th&n most 
men do, even among“those who art ift no wise restrained by 
the conventionalities and the proprieti&e 

He wa well versed in literapure, classical and modern. 
His classic reading. did not pretend to be scholarship even 
then, and certainl# Would not be considered scholarship 
now ; but he was unquestionably a very well-read man in the 
lasaten; and would be considered’so even in our days. He 
had a genuine relish for art of every kind. He hada singylarly 
happy gift of quotation. Later on, he was accused by Mr. 
Disraeli of never using a quotation the success of which 
with the Flouse of Commons was not already guaranteed 
by its often having been cifccessful there before.. But Mr. 
Disraeli did not much care, at tha time what he said about 
an,opponent so long as he disparaged hin® .No man ever 
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indulged less in hackneyed quotations than Peel ; and he had 
very often a peculiarly felieifous, freshness in the maanner in 
which he brightened a debate by some appropriate citation. 
He had studied closely and worked hard for the* business - 
of debate, His father was in the habit of takings Him to 
the House of Commons to hear the “discussions. Peel” 
had listened to Fox and to Pitt 3 he ‘had heard the last 
utterances of that splendid school of Parliament orator™ 
whose tritmphs are but a tradition to us. on proof 
of that originality of mirtl which his opponents were accus- 
tomed to deny to him, that he did not allow his eloquence 
to be formed on the model of a school which was passing 
away. The House of Commons was becoming every year 
more and more an assembly of business-men. ‘The elo- 
quence which in the future would command that House 
munt have a good deal of business-precisi( and practicality 
about it. The House’ of Commons of Ater days—even of 
Peel’s Carliest days—would, probably, not listen to speeches 
in such a style of Goquencerasthose of the elder, or even 
the younger, Pitt. 92 is a well-known and well-authenticated 
Parliamentary anecdote, that when Canning fentured on 
his famous antithesis about calling in the New World to 
redress the. balance of the Old, it was & mere case of touch 
‘and go whether the House would break into applause or 
burst into laughter, Canning’s courage was rewarded ; the 
Hause broke into ‘applause, and posterity has consented 
to echo the plaudits every now and then. But Peel 
understood the growing change in the taste and temper 
of the House of Commons, and he adapted hiss eloquence 
to the new conditions. It is Zactd to say whether we have 
gained or lost by the gradual disuse of the higher forms of 
eloquence in Prliament. The speeches are as long new as 
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speeches ever were, ‘and in the House of Commons there 
are not,half a dozen really elogient men. 

The first really eloquent speech which Feel delivered in the 
House of Commons was a panegyric on Wellington, whom, 
curiously enough, he had never seen up to that time, and did 

not see for a long time after. The whole character of Welling- 
ton as a soldier anda man was calculated to impress a nature 
dike Peeks most prof6andly. But the fairness and the logic of 
Peel’s min | were shown by the fact that, at a time when almost 
everyone in England was furiously derfouncing Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and trying to make him out an incapable pre- 
tender, and even a coward, Peel more than once, in private, 
broke into an_impassioned panegyric of Ngppleon’s genius 
as g sotdier and a statesman. He deplored what he justly 
considered as the low moral nature of the great conquergr, 
but he could ne4-restrain himself from almost unqualified 
admiration of his (renius, both in waz and government. It 
May seem but poor praise to a public man to show ¢hat he 
could be candid enough-to, admit genias in an enemy of his ., 
country ; one must see genius, it may k€said, as one must 
see the sur, unless he be blind. But those who will read 
anything of English journalism find English gossip about 
the time when Napoizon’s career was drawing to its close, will 
do justice to Peel’s cKarness and candour. “It was an article 
of faith with most Englishmen thes, ‘hat Napoleon. was not 
merely a monster of wickedness, and of deliberate wicked- 
ness, but that he was a military impostor, a ruler of*the 
order of Bombastes Furioso, a liar, a glutton, a bully, and a 
coward, 
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The Perceval miaistry—Peel Under-Secretary for the Colonies— 
Perceval killed—Lord Liverpool Prime Minister—Peel Chief Se- 
cretary to the Lord Lieutenant—The Catholic question—Peel’s 


quarrel withsQyConnell. ‘. 


WHEN Peel entered Parliament the long struggle against 
Napoleon was still going on—had not, gs’ reached its 
higfest pitch of intensyy. The fortunes ngland were not 
as yet ghowing very brightly. The year 1809 was the period 
_ of Corunna, of the disastrous Walchgen Expedition, and of 
the charges of saytaiaion tte! the Army brought against 
the Duke of Yor! There was much discontgnt in many 
parts of England; there ere loud demands for Parliamen- 
tary reform, and meetings were held, which here and there 
ended: in tiotey ‘The Catholic question was making itself 
heard. The short luaid, interval enjoyed by the poor old 
King, George III., was soon about to come to a close, 
never to return. The tendencies in political life—that. is, 
* among the men who were qualified to lead political life— 
were towards electoral reform, towards Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, and towards Free ‘Trade, this latter tendef€y showing 
itself ong in a Mroping sort of wal, The foremost statesman 
of the day, Canning, wa? now ‘# favour of Catholic Eman- 
cipation, and, indeed, had probably been always, at hea, in 
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favour of it. He was moting decidedly in the direction of 
Free TiGe? He was not in favour of Parliamentary reform, or 
of a general removal of religious disability ; but his was a mind 
that could move quickly towards the right end. The extreme 
of Toryism was represented by Lord Eldon, a man for whom 
at first Peel felt very strong admiration. Lord Liverpool 
was only a shade less deeply dyed in old-fashioned Toryism 
“man Lor, Eldon, Of Peel himself, Guizot says that he was 
born a Toiy. ‘ a) 7 
So he was, if we do not take the saying too literally. 
But he was also born an intellectual creature, and it was the 
peculiar characteristic of his mind as he grew up that he must, 
always take aczount of realities. He very scon began to find 
his‘sympathies drawn more and more away from Lord Eldon 
and towards Mr. Canning, By tradition, by teaching, by the 
conditions of his damily, by his bringing-up, and by Qeep 
religious feelings, he was made at first a resolute opponent 
of the demand for Catholic Emancipation. He believed that 
it would be morally wrong t© Gimit fae Catholics to religious 
equality with those who professed the doctrines of the State ; 
Church established by law. He @id not believe it would be 
possible to admit the Catholics of Ireland to religious equality 
and still maintain the drish Established Church, or even the 
Act of Union itself. On the State Chyrch question time has 
proved that Peel was right. When the Irish Catholics were 
allowed to vote, the Irish State Church was foredoomed. 
When the great majority of the people were enfranchised, there 
could be no hope that the Church of a very small minority 
would be <"lowed to remain endowed and established. Most 
persons now would, very properly, say that this fact, even ‘if 
generally anticipated, ought. to have been only one other 
teascn for emancipating the Catholics. The State Church in 
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“England, whatever may be thoughteof ae principle of esta- 
blishment, rests on a foundatich togally unlike that 6fth@ Irish 
State Church. The two institutions represented diametrically 
opposite principles. The English Church claimed to be the 
State Church because it was the Church within whose fold 
the great majority of the English people was Sheltered ; the 
Trish Church could only rest its claims op the right of con- 


quest. The vast majority of the people whose Cyfirch it @ 


professed to#be coulg not be induced by any penal hreats or 
terrors to cross, even once, iff threshold. It is necessary to bear 
_ these facts in mind in order that we may be able afterwards 
to understand the meaning of Peel’s change of action on the 
great question of €atholic Emancipation. e 

The Duke of Portland was at the head of the Gover. 
mer® when Peel came into the House of Commons. The 
Dukeef Portland was an amiable and OH man, of only 
moderate ability. He fad been trained y long practice 
into the Business-work of routine statesnianship, and-in the 
House of Lords he mad& 9 goo@ efgtre for a Ministry as 
another, He had @®h for a short time at the head of the 
famous Coalition Ministry, gf which Fox was the®soul and 
the brain. He had acted with the Whigs until, like Burke, he 
took fright at the early excesses of the Ffench Revolution. 
Canning was Foreign Secretary 5 Perceval lent his mediocre 
intelligence to the business of Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Lord Pawkesbury, afterwards Earl of Liverpool, was Home 
Secretary; Huskisson, a man of genuine capacity and promise, 
was Secretary to the Treasury; Lord Castlereagh, Secretary 
for War and the Colonies ; and Eldon was Lord Ch@hcellor. 
Peel’s first qonnecgon with office SP any kind was when he 
became private secretary t Lord Jiverpool. The leading 
men in the House®f Commons at that time, and for sonft 
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time to come, were Carining and Lord Castlereagh on the 
Miniftefial benches ; and*among the Whigs, Sheridan still 
kept up the associations of the most brilliant days of the 
party,and Brougham had just begun to flash upon the House 
the eccentric light of his rhetorical genius. Tierney was 
there, and Romilly and Horner, and the solid, cool, clear- 
headed Samuel Whitbread, and the by no means solid ‘or 
*" very cléyr-headed Sir Francis Burdett. At this stage of his 
career Burdett was one of the most axtreme"of Radicals. 
He was member for Westminster, and had for his colleague 
" another wild and extreme Radical, Lord Cochrane, afterwards 
Earl of Dundonald, the daring and brilliant seaman, one of 
the yery last of the brave race of the sea‘kfngs of England. 
Cochrane was an ardent, a sincere, and a consistent Radical. 
About this time, however, his energy was employed fo the 
most part in a Afferent occupation_from that of politits : he 
was harassing Napoleon’s admirals on the seas; he was 
destroying the Freach men-of-war | in the Basque - Roads. 
The business of war, inVneh Cothrape took so active a part, 
interfered, much with the progress of ‘domestic reforms in 
Parliament, and left to young nn like Robert Peel but little 
chance of distinguishing themselves much in debate. ; 
The Duke of Rortland resigned offica.in 1809, and was, 
succeeded by Mr. Spencer Pergeval, a man of respectable 
character and very meagre abilities—perhaps one of the 
least gifted of English Prime Ministers. Why he evereshould’ 
have been Prime Minister is still a wonder and a puzzle; 
even if we make full allowance for the unwillingness of the 
King té'see the highest_nlace in the Government given to 
Carining. Canning himself had resignCd office in conse- 
quence of his duel with Sord Cvetlereagh, which sprang out 
&f their quarrels and recriminations over the unfortunate 
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Walcheren Expedition ; and he did not come back under 
Perceval. In the Perceval Administration, Perceval hgcame 
First Lord of the®Treasury, and also Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Marquis of Wellesley was, for a time, 
Foreign Secretary; Lord Liverpool was Secretary for the 
Colonies and War; Lord Eldon remained Lowl Chancellor. 
‘Perhaps the two appointments which now interest us most 
in this Administration of Spencer Perceeal’s are that.of the e 
Secretary ag War—a quite different office from; that of 
Secretary for War ari the CSlonies—and that of the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. The new Secretary at 
War was Lord Palmerston ; the new Under-Secretary for 
the Colonies was Robert Peel. 

The Perceval Administration was suddenly brought 60 an 
end by the act of a madman—at least, of a man who had 
allowed a supposed grievance to brood upon big mind until 
it gofded him into ineanity. This wad ig man named 
Bellingharg who had been for some time a resident in 
Russia, and conceived himself to have seme claims against 
the Russian Governggnt, which he @ppealed to the English 
Government to take up. Nothing came of his appeal ; in 
all probability, nothing cou® have come of it, Bellingham 
fed upon .the poison of his supposed gejevance until his 
perverted reasonecould be satisfied wit no other resolve 
than that .of killing the firs member of the Government 
who came within his reach. In the lobby of the House of 
Commons he one day saw the Prime Minister, and although, 
as he afterwards frankly acknowledged, he had no particular 

. wish to kill Mr. Perceval, yet, as Mr. Perceval happened to 
be there, he thought he was bounds by his yow to kill tim. 
He fired at ¢im, accSrdingly, with % pistol, and Perceval 

- fell dead. Bellingham wag ®Rind gudlty—indeed, no finding 

Cc 
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was needed, for he®openly avowed the deed—and although 
most e@ople regarded lim as a mere madman, he was 
executed in the ordinary course of crifMinal law. He had 
done something for Spencer Perceval. Perceval, who would 
otherwise have hardly been remembered at all, or, if 
remembered@would have been borne in memory only as 
the butt of some of Sydney Smith’s jokes, was by the 
e@ bullet of the murd@rer’s pistol exalted to the apotheosis of 
testy martyrdom, ° 
On the death of Perceval, L8rd Liv®pool became Prime 
Minister ; Lord Eldon continued to be Lord Chancellor ; 
Lord Palmerston remained Secretary at War. Lord Castle- 
reagh, who had become Foreign Secretgry during the later 
peried of the Perceval Administration, continued to be 
Foreign Secretary still. Lord Sidmouth, the Addington of 
whom it ogg was epigrammatically said that Pitt was to 
him as Londeg ts to Paddingtongand whose descen? from 
the Speaker's chair in order to ascend to the plage of Prime 
Minister was mage the occasion, for some of Sheridan’s 
most brilliant and tell Re strokes of @grliamentary sarcasm 
and wit—eLord Sidmouth became Home Secretary. Most 
of the other appointments do n@t greatly concern us. The 
one appointmengewhich does concern us is that of Chief 
Secretary to the L@rd Lieutenant of Ireland. This office, 
it may be remarked, is very congmonly, but very inaccurately, 
described as that of the Secretary for Ireland. There is, of 
course, no Secretary for Ireland. The office is that ofChief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; and in the 
Administration of Lord Liverpool this office was given, in 
the Pst instance, to SirgRobert Peel. 
Never, probably, was a young an@® gifted Statesman put 
in a position of greatemdifficlt. Indegd, difficulty is not. 
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e : 
the word to express adequately the > hopeless nature of the 
position in which Pea was placed.” T&e office was ari im- 
possibility, so far as success was concerned. Had Peel 
been Carteret, Chesterfield, and Fitzwilliam all-in one, he 
edtild not have made much of the office of Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant in sucha juncture of aftats, Treland 
was torn by two passionate agitations : -one inspired by 
popular hatred of the Act of Union; the other by the 
demand of t®e Irish &atholigs for emancipation frém the 
" degrading disqualifications placed upon them by law. The 
Act of Union had hardly been passed when the rebellion 
of Robert Emmet broke out, as a protest against the extinc- 
tion of the Irish Parliament. The rebellion was @sily put 
down—-it never had a ghost of a chance—and Robert Emmet 
was ex@cuted. But his death had only given nem life to 
‘the popular feeling, and Emmet was, and gs is, a young 
hero and martyr in the eyes of the vast méjerity of his 
countrymen. The Catholic movement had assumed tre- 
mendous proportions. It %as now ux@ler the guidance and 
inspiration of a man“®f genius, a master-spirit. _ Daniel 

O'Connell had become the legder of the Irish people. He 
was a Catholic lawyer of good family ; he was a most 
brilliant and successful advocate at the Inish bar ; he was, 
probably, one of the greatest popular orators the ‘eoud of 
agitation has ever known. He was a man of lofty stature 
and of §0mmanding presence, and he had a voice which, 
for strength, resonance, flexibility, and music, could hardly 
ever have been surpassed. He had a marvellous combina- 
tion of daring and of craft. His training as a lawyer enabled 
him to know gxactly what to say in order to arouse his 
countrymen, and what to leavgynsaid ip*order not to arouse 
to any purpose the 4rish law officers of Dublin Castle. Ite 
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may be said at onc of Oo" ‘Connell now—of a man denounced 
in h® own day as m&n was hardly evag denounced, accused 
of selfishness, lying, cowardice, and all manner of basenesses 
—it may'be said of him now, without fear of contradiction 
or even cavil, that he was an unselfish man, a wise reformer, 
and a sincere patriot. The writer of this volume once asked 
Mr. Gladstone what he, who well remembered O’Connell, 
regarded as O’Connell’s chief characteristic. Mr, Gladstone 
thought for 2 moment, and then saiq that, i his opinion, 
the principal characteristic of O'Connell was ‘a passion of 
philanthropy.’ The expression was a superb one, regarded 
merely as a phrase, and it seems to have been applied with 
justice. O'Connell, during all his carter, was devotedly on 
the side of ev ery measure that tended to the benefit of the 
poor and the oppressed. He was an impassioned Aivocate 
of the abéMiog of slavery; he was a Free-trader ;ahe was 
on the sidéf religious equality’: he lent his 4 influence to 
the mitigation of prison discipline and of the Ctiminal code. 
The great Engih mhilanthrop@ reformers found that they 
could count on his steady, earnest Sipport in every one of 
the measures they had at heart, even though they were unable 
to give any support to the movement which he had mainly 
at heart. At titisyperiod, however, he was at the head_.of the 
Catholic Association, an organisation formed to advocate ~ 
the claims of the Catholics*to political freedom, and the 
Catholic question was the question of the day. 

Ever since the Union the Catholic question had been a 
subject of trouble to Administrations. The Act of Union 
hag, undoubtedly, been made acceptable to many Catholics 
of tank and influence by the progpise thag it should be 
but a first step to Chitholic Eggancipation. Pitt did, in fact, 

‘bring in a Bill for the relief of the C&@holics in 1801, but 
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the King would not hear of it. Pitt and his friends resigned 
office. Many people. were strongly of opinion then, and 
since, that Pitt had d&termined to go out of office for a while 
on whatever pretext. The English public were beginning 
to be sick of the long war against the French, which was 
costing so much money and so much blood, amd in which 
many English taxpayers, oppressed by burdens of taxation, 
were beginning to find that they had @ery little interest. 

Pitt, it wes said, foresaw clearly enough that a peace of: 
some sort would undoubtedly be patched up, and daw, too, 
that such a peace would not last. On both grounds, there- 
fore—because he did not approve of a peace just then, and 
because he was coryinced that a peace made then would 
not last—-he was determined to have nothing to do withthe 
transagtion. He looked about—this is the contention—for 
some plausible excuse to resign office, knowiag he could 
return to it whenever H® pleased. He eengembered his 

_ pledges to*the Irish Catholics, and, knowing perfectly well 
that the King would never consent to C@tholic Emancipa- 
tion, he went through the form of attempting to fulfil his 
promises. The King was obstinate, and Pitt resigeed. The 
Treaty of Amiens was mad@, and proved a hopeless failure. 
The voice of the country summoned Pit, back to power. 
He came back, afid promised the King fever to disturb the 
royal conscience or the royaé temper again by any allusion 
to the claims of the Roman Catholics. 

Whether this explanation of Pitt's conduct be true or 
not, it is certain that he returncd to office under a pledge 
not to distress the King any more about Catholic Emancipa- 
tion., In that condition the whol# subject of contr&versy 
remained doWn to the time when Robert Peel went over to 
Dublin Castle. Qhe undéfstandir® was that nothing was 
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to be done or attempted in the direction of Catholic Eman- 
cipation. This pringip': suited Peel, in every way. He 
was at that time, and had always been, a.sincere and un- 
compromising opponent of the admission of the Catholics 
to political equality. ‘That feeling had with him all the 
depth and “trength of a religious principle. There was 
something almost Puritanical in the sternness of his devo- 
tion to what he betieved to be one of the cardinal principles 
of Protestantism. The fact cannot be too strongly affirmed, 
because we shall never appreciate all that was most mag- 
nanimous and statesmanlike in Peel’s character if we allow 
ourselves to fall into the belief of nearly all his enemies, and’ 
some of his friends, that he took up ligktly certain principles 
mervly because he was, if we may so describe it, born into 
them, and that, with the growth of time and thougkt and © 
experienceghe naturally grew out of them—they fel, from 
_ him, and he wal free. To apprecfate the sacrifice that Peel 
- made to his convictions of the present, we mus appreciate 
the strength and4.fervgur of hig<convictions of the past. 
Peel opposed Grattan’s measure offatholic relief in 1810 
-—Grattar had come back to public life to be the champion of 
the Roman Catholics, staunch“Protestant though he was— 
and Sir Henry Farncll’s motion on the same subject, two 
years after. Not merely did he oppose these measures, but 
he made by far the ablest of tae speeches delivered against 
them. The extreme Tories all over the country were posi- 
tively delighted with him, and hailed him as the rising star 
of the Church party in Parliament. Canning had already 
declared himself openly in favour of the Catholic claims, 
and “nad even made a 1otion for an inquiry into the nature 
of the laws affecting ¢hem. Its was beginning to be found | 
mpossible to get togethr any Strong Admjnistration without 
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admitting to it some men who, like Ganning, were openly 
in favour of Cathglic Emancipftios. Therefore, +n the 
Government of Lord Liverpool it was understood that the 
question was to be Jeft open. The Ministry would take no : 
step in favour of Catholic relief; but it was not to be a 
reason for excluding a man from the Cabinef that he was 
personally in favour of Emancipation. This fact, too, made 
Peel’s star shine all the brighter in the eyes of the uncom- 
promising Tories. He was looked upon as the head of the 
party who would, sooner or later, have to do battle against ° 
Canning. 

But, of course, these facts, well known in Ireland, were 
not likely to secur@ for Peel a favourable reception there. 
He was instantly nicknamed ‘Orange Peel’ by the followers 
of Oonnell. Nor did he receive very much. more favour 
fromahe extreme opponents of O’Connell. Nefvithstanding 
he nickname of Orange Peel, the new @¥ief ‘Secretary was 
not in any sense an Orangeman. The Orangemen were, 
for their numbers, near as great trouble to each suc- 
ceeding Governmerf#as the Catholics. The Irish Orange- 
men—or, perhaps, it would. be better to say the Grangemen’ 
in Ireland—out-Eldoned Eldon himself in the bitterness of 
their hatred to everything Catholic ane everything pro- 
gressive. To give satisfaction to some of these men, Peel 
should have done nothing short of dispersing the Catholic 
meeting by’some prompt whiffs of grape-shot, and ordering 
the immediate execution of O’Connell. Peel saw his way 
clearly. He would not depart from that way to win the 
cheers of the Orangemen, any more than he would tg win 
the cheers of the Catholics. His 4esire and his determina- 
gee ee an bald a narfertly imnatial course: to touch 
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° 
give the least hope,of any measure in that direction, but 
in alleother ways toeprémote adminigtrative reform and 
the development of education. He re-organised, or, rather, 
indeed, created the Irish police force. He made earnest 
efforts for the increase of public schools, He worked hard, 
and did so in fnany directions, His Lancashire bringing-up, 
and his business habits, stood him in good stead. His 
© colleagues and subétdinates in Dublin Castle were amazed, 
amused ;, some, even, were not ,a little,scandaMsed at the 
manner in which the new Sccretary toiled away through 
hours and hours. It wds not in keeping with the traditions 
of the office, some men thought, to give up all that time to 
dull, dry quty. What about the loungee into the club, the 
gallofs in the Phoenix Park, the long rides by the side of 
Some open carriage with a coronet on its panel, and a @retty 
+ woman on i@* cushions? What about the games of whist, . 
and all the other ¢musements which brighten and shorten 
‘the day of the oppressed official? Peel was setting a bad... 
example, Dublin Arstlthought. € ; . 
Peel worked away after his own Bshion, and did not 
take the $lightest notice of ofdinary gossip about him; 
perhaps never heard of it. What happened to him in 
Dublin was what flappened to him in London, and wherever 
he went. Those who knew him well, were charmed with 
him ; those who did not know flim well, misunderstood him, 
and therefore were disposed to dislike him. He was, indeed, 
a man who must be known intimately, or cannot be known 
at all. 
gel and O'Connell came to an open quarrel, Hard 
words -had been interchged, and a cyallenge was sent and 
accepted. But there €was somg,delay in settling the con- 
ditions of the meeting, and the authoriti& got wind of the 
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Foker’s groom, in ‘endennis,’ ‘Fightedidn’t come off’ In 
those days still lingered the tradition that it was the business 
and the duty of a public man to sustain his words with his 
pistol. It is a somewhat curious fact that the last serious 
talk of a duel between two members of PaMiament, the 
last project of a duel with which the House of Commons 
interfered, was one between another Sir Robert Peel, son of * 
the subject @f this mgmoir, anda then popular Irish politician, 
The O’Donoghue. But that which was a mere absurdity 
or scandal in the days of the present Sir Robert Peel, was 
the right sort of thing in the early days of his father. We 
have seen that just before this Canning weng out with 
Lord Castlereagh. Long after this Disraeli challéhged 
O'Connell. 
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CHAPTER III 


‘THE CHAIN OF THE CATHOLIC’ 

Peel resigns office and becomes known as a great financier—Supports 
Lord Liverpool’s repressive policy—Death of George HI.—Suc- 
cession of George IV.—The Reform movement—The proceedings 
against Queen Caroline. 


Pez® held on to his uncongenial duties for about six years, 
They must have been to him thoroughly irksome, except, 
of course, @ose by which he was enabled to re-organise 
defective syst€ms f administration. In 1818 he resigned 
the office of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant. In 
the meantime mary thjigs had appened. The long war 
with France was over and done. Napdteon had gone down, 
never to ise again. The Congress of Vienna, and the 
‘crowned conspirators of Verona,’ had settled the map of 
Europe to their satisfaction for a time. The eyes of the 
English public were withdrawn from the battle-fields of 
armies on the Continent to the battle-fields of parties and 
of factions here at home. The defects and errors of the 
Liverpool and Castlereagh Administration were becoming 
more and more evident. Perhaps already, during his ex- 
periegce of Ireland, Peel had begun to have a glimmering 
consciousness that peac® and order ae not tg be secured 
by mere measures of Sepression. At least, we can see that 
same such assumption Ys warranted by @eel’s subsequent 
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course of action with regard to the Raman Catholic claims. 
So far as English policy was concemed, he remaired the 
same inflexible Tory that he had been before. But he was, 
“for some reason, anxious to get free of the Liverpool Admini- 
stration just then. He resigned his Irish office, and did 
not accept any other. So entirely was he reBarded still as 
the leader of the Tory party in the House of Commons 
that, when the retirement of Mr. Abbott from the Speaker’s™ 
chair, and ‘his elevation to the peerage, left a vacapcy in the 
representation of the University of Oxford, Peel was invited 
to stand as a candidate. It is certain that Canning himself 

_ hada strong ambition to represent the University ; but the 
whole influence ofsLord Eldon was given to Peal, and Peel 
was elected. Canning took the preference given & his 
friend and rival with dignity and sweetness, and congratu- 
latedy Peel on his election. Canning, it shoG’i be stated, 
had joined the Ministry of Lord Liverpebr inthe meantime. 
In 1816 h& had consented to accept thetoffice of President 
of the Board of Control. 

«A stormy time v@s now coming on for the Government. 
There was widespread distress. There were rfots in the 
counties of England arising out of the distress. There were 
riots in various parts of London. Secret*Committees were 
appointed by both Houscs of the Legislature to inquire into 
the alleged disaffection of pit of the people. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended. The march of the Bianketeers 
from Manchester caused panic and consternation through 
various circles in London. The march of the Blanketeerg 
was a very simple and harmless project. A large nymber 
of the. working-men jn Manchestét conceived the idea of 
walking to London to lay ap account of their distress before 
the heads of the Stovernment, and to ask that some remedy 
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‘ 
might be found, and ‘also to appeal for the granting of 
Parliamentary reform., If was part of their arrangement 
that each man should carry a blanket with him, as they 
would, necessarily, have to sleep at many places along the 
way, and they were not exactly in funds to pay for first-class 
hotel accomnfodation. The nickname of Blanketeers was 
given to them because of their portable sleeping-arrange-, 

ements. ‘The whole ‘project was simple, was touching in its 
simplicity. Even at this distance of time one oinnot read 
about it without being moved by its pathetic childishness. 
These poor men thought they had nothing to do but to 
walk to London, and get to speech of Lord Liverpool, and _ 
justice woyld be done to them and their claims. The 
Govefnment of Lord Liverpool dealt very roundly, and in 
a very different way, with the Blanketeers. If the poowmen 
had been nftrching on London with pikes, muskets, and 
swords, they coull pot have created a greater fury of panic 
and of passion in o ficial circles. The Governmefit, availing 
itself of the suspeibsion of the Habeas Corpus Act, had the 
leaders of the movement captured Sd sent to prison, 
stopped the march by military force, and dispersed those 
who were taking part in it. The poor Blankctcers were 
more lucky, however, than the men who went to Versailles 
to represent their poverty and their claims'to the King, and 
whose leaders were promptly “aken and hanged for their 
impertinence. ‘The ‘Massacre of Peterloo,’ as it is not 
inappropriately called, took place not long after. A‘ great 
public meeting was held at St. Peter’s Field, then on the 
outskirts of Manchester, now the site of the Free Trade 
Hall, which many yéurs later rang so often to the 
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7 
bered that in those days Manchestgr, Birmingham, and 
other great cities were without arfy manner of representation 
in Parliament. It was a vast meeting—some eighty thou- 
sand men and women are stated to have been present. 
The yeomanry, for some reason impossible to understand, 
endeavoured to disperse the meeting, and &tually dashed 
in upon the crowd, spurring their horses and flourishing 
their sabres. Eleven persons were*killed, and severale 
hundreds were woynded. rhe Government brought in, as 
their panacea for popular trouble and discontent, the famous 
Six Acts. These Acts were simply measures to render it 
more easy for the authorities to put down or disperse 
meetings which tley considered objectionable,gnd to sup- 
press any manner of publication which they chose % call 
sedigous. But among them were some Bills to prevent 
traiging and drilling, and the collection anc@use of arms, 
These measures show “what the panic of te Government 
was. It vas the conviction of the x classes that the 
poor and the working-cisses of Tpglad were preparing a 
revolution. Some @ner promptings of conscience may have 
suggested this fear. Men in authority may ha%e observed 
that in other countries revolution had been attempted with 
no greater provocation to stimulate ife Indeed, it now 
appears all but certain that a long-protracted administration 
of the policy of Liverpoo¥ and Castlereagh, and a denial 
of the claim to Parliamentary reform, must have plunged 
England into the throes of a revolution. During all this 
time, the few genuine Radicals in the House of Commons 
were bringing on motion after motion for Parliamentary 
reform, just,as Grattgn and his friefids were bringing forward 
motion after motion for Catholic En@ancipation. In 1818, a 
motion by Sir Weancis Burdett fot annual Parliaments gnd 
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universal suffrage was lost by a majority of 106 to nobody. 
How, itmay be asked, could this possibly come about ? Why 
did not even the member who brought forward the motion - 
condescend to vote for it, or, if he did not mean to vote for 
it, why did he challenge a division? It happened in this 
way, as persoris familiar with the usages of the House of 
Commons will guess. The motion had only two supporters 
2~Burdett himself, aad his colleague, Lord Cochrane, who, 
after an unjust imprisonment and an unmerited degradation, 
had come vack to the House of Commons. The forms of 
the House require two tellers on either side, and a com- 
pliance with this inevitable rule took up the whole strength 
of Burdett’s party. In such a case now we should say that 
into tie ‘Aye’ lobby —that in favour of Burdett’s motion— 
nobody walked; for the very good reason that thereswas 
nobody to waik. - 
Peel was ovt oz'cffice all this tim. But he gave a strong 
Support to the measpres of the Government. He Supported 
the Six Acts, and h€ approved of the conduct of Ministers 
with regard to the events of Peterloo. CSo far his antique 
Toryism hed moulted no feather. He did not, however, 
give up the best of his abilities to the support of mea- 
sures like the Six Acts. He began to be known as a great 
authority on finance and a far- -seeing financial reformer. 
He delivered about this time sofne of the most impressive 
and some of the most important speeches of his public 
career. He was in strong sympathy with the views of 
the economical party, whose opinions were treated with a 
lofty scorn by most of the official statesmen of the day. 
Francis Horner had beer. at the head of the Economist 
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of David Ricardo into the House of Confmons gave further 
strength to the Economists. A siggal tribute to the fingncial 
capacity of Robert Beel was given in 1819. A Committee 
of the House was appointed to consider the question of a 
resumption of cash payments, and some kindred questions 
arising out of the financial and commercial éroubles and 
convulsions which attend on the passing from a state of war 
into a state of peace, the fictitious and usnatural semblance | 
of prosperoys trade which the state of war brings up, 
collapsing the mom®nt it c&mes in contrast with #he cold, 
clear dawn of peace. The exhilaration of the night of 
revel is succeeded by the chill morning, and the painful 
necessity of encountering the prosaic, inevitable details of 
the day’s duty. Peel was appointed chairman ot shis 
‘Committee—and what a Committee it was! It almost takes 
one’s breath away to read that list of names Canning, 
Castlereagh, Sir James Mackintosh, oe Vansittart, 
Tierney ; agd over these Robert Peel, tien only thirty-one 
years of age, took the presiding place. JM fell to his duty 
in May, 1819, to mow resolutions recommending a return 
to-cash payments. He declared himself the advecate and 
the champion of ‘the old,®the vulgar doctrine, as some 
people have called it, that the true stypdard of value 
consisted in a @efinite quantity of gold bullion.” He 
insisted on it that ‘a certain weight of gold bullion with an 
impression on it denoting it to be of that certain weight, and 
of a @rtain fineness, constituted the only true, intelligible, 
and adequate standard of value.’ The House of Commons 
acted on Peel’s recommendations ; but it is curious to note 
that Sir Robert Peel, the father angl political tutor ofthe 
great rising Statesman® took a differegt view. Peel’s pro- 


posals were embodjed in ar®&ct of Barliament. 
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On January 295. 1820, the long reign of George III. 
cameto an end. The lif of the King closed in darkness of 
eyes and mind. Stone-blind, stone-feaf, and, except for 
rare lucid intervals, wholly out of his senses, the poor old 
King wandered from room to room of his palace, a touching 
picture, witk- his long, white, flowing beard, now repeating to 
himself the awful words of Milton—the ‘dark, dark, dark, 
amid the blaze ofenoon—irrecoverably dark’ — now, in a 
happier mood, announcing himself to be in the. companion- 
ship of “ngels. George, the Frince Regent, succeeded, of 
course, to the throne ; and George IV. at once announced 
his willingness to retain the services of the Ministry of 
Lord Liverpool. The Whigs had at one time expected 
much from the coming of George IV. to the throne, but 
their hopes had begun to be chilled of late, The Irish 
Catholics séill, and for yet a little time longer, looked to him 
with confidencts for a redress ef their great grievance. 
George IV. paid aT‘isit to Ireland shortly after hisaccession to 
the throne, and wis received with almost frantic delight by 
O’Connell and other ieaders of the-Irish Catholics, and, 
indeed, b« the population generally. There was a wild hope 
that George was returning tC his long-forsaken Liberal 
principles, and that he would favour the scheme of Catholic 
Emancipation. George himself indirectly and tacitly en- 
couraged the idea, although 4y a sort of common under- 
standing no allusion whatever was made to the subject. 
The King returned to London very soon, and it w3 dis- 
covered before long that nothing was to come of his Irish 
visit, except the erection of a singularly ugly obelisk, and 
the Changing of the narne of Dunleary to that of Kingstown. 

Peel took little port in the debate concerrfing the Bill of 
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which was brought in by the Governmers of Lord Liverpool. 
We need not go info the long storyeof the charges*made 
against the wife of George IV., the proceedings that 
were taken in consequence, and the wild agitation which 
was aroused all over the country. Canning jadvised and 
defended the Queen ; Brougham threw his whole soul and 
his whole passion into her cause. The fecling against the 
Bill ran so high that it had to be dropped, and the public 
rejoicings ofer its alandonment amounted to actual exulta- 
tion. Peel opposed a vote of censure on the Ministry for 
their action with regard to the Queen, although he carefully 
guarded himself against expressing approval of everything 
they had done. Itvas a troublous time. The®King was 
very unpopular. He was shot at one night when driving to 
one co the theatres ; two bullets broke the glass in the 
carri@e windows. The famous Cato Street Conspiracy to 
assassinate the leading members of the Go¥ernment was 
discovered, and the chiefs of the con*iracy were tried, 
convicted, and promptly @hanged. @n the meantime, the 
efforts of the few reiormers in Parliament were as zealous 
and resolute as if these mengvere incapable of being made to 
believe that their cause was hopeless. Everybody in society 
everywhere said ghat their agitation was there midsummer 
madness ; but they held on in the confidence of the justness 
of their cause. Plunket, an Irishman almost as eloquent 
as Ggittan himself, had succeeded, on Grattan’s death in 
1820, to his place as Parliamentary leader of the advocates 
of Catholic Emancipation. To that cause Canning had in 
the House of Commons given his opgn adhesion. Sir Jemes 
Mackintosh was fighSng hard to obtain some mitigation 
of the terrible penal code yhich mage almost every offence 
punishable by da&th. ‘The Catholic cause was distinct 
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advancing ; it Wak gradually winning over the House of — 
Commons, although gvef still Robert Peel declared himself 
against its principle just as strongly as ever. But the cause 
of Parliamentary reform seemed to make no advance. It 
had now, however, a new and zealous champion, in the 
person of Ford John Russell. Lord John Russell came 
quietly into the movement. He was destined to be of 
. infinitely greater stvice to it than Burdett or Cochrane or 


even than Brougham himself. e ° 
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CHAPTER IV *% 
PEEL*—-RUSSELL—CANNING é 


Lord John Russell’s early career—Peel returns to office as Home 
Secretary — Suicide of Lord Castlereagh—Canning becomes Foreign 
Secretary, and, on Lord Liverpool’s retirement, Prime Minister— 
Wellington, Eldon, afd Peel resign—Death of Canning Welling- 
ton administration —Peel Home Secretary again. 


. Lorp Joun Russe. and Robert Peel were tebe rivals 
and anfagonists during a leng series of years® In character, 
in conditionseof life, as well as in political views, they were 
curiously contrasted. Russell was thg scivn of one of the 
greatest families in England ; great in its far-reaching pedi- 
gree, and greater still in the illustrious character of Tnany of 
its members. Russell had hat but an imperfect education, 
in the scholastic or schoolmaster’s sense of-¢he word. In 
classic attainments,and, indecd, in general literary culture, 
he could not be compared for asnoment with Peel. But he 
had a much more extensive knowledge of the world and of 
Continemtal politics than had fallen to the lot of Peel. He 
had begun travelling very young, and had been led into scenes 
memorable for ever in the history of England. He hgd 
again and again visited the English car%ping-grounds during 
the great Peningular War. He had hungon the rough edge 
of battle. He had rjdden aldn§ the British lines with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, afterwards to be the Duke of Wellington. 
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He fad visited Napoleoh in Elba, and had heard Napoleon 
declare, with a sigh, that war was a splemlid game ; and he had 
tried to explain to the fallen Emperor that there was not the 
slightest likelihood of Wellington trying to seize the English 
Crown. He had known Metternich and Talleyrand, and, 
indeed, must have known, even in his earlier days, almost 
everyone worth kifowing in Europe. He had been brought 
up among statesmen, and great nobles, and -philosophers, 
and potts. He had large and liberal tastes, and he loved 
to hear the talk of gifted and famous men and women. ‘He 
had sat as a child at the feet of Fox, and had talked at 
Florence with the widow of Charles-Edward, ‘the Young 
C¥ievalier” He was eclectic in his literary and artistic tastes, 
and he tried verse-writing, novel-writing, play-wrigng, and 
showed séme aptitude in each branch of literature. Some of 
his smaller-and fighter poems ave bright and pretty,—and 
far above the le¥:1 of the ordinary old-fashion€d ‘ Verses by 
‘A Person of Quality But his chief passion was for politics ; 
the House of Commons was his nateral arena. He was sent 
jnto the House, by the influence of his family, before he 
had quite come of age. The same thing had happened to 
Fox. . Nobod: ‘troubled to call attention to the fact, and it 
passed over without any intervention of Parliamentary laws. 
Russell was, in fact, abroad’ when his election to Parliament 
took place. He had early shown himself a true descendant 
of his great Whig family. If Peel was born a Tory; Russell 
was surely born a Whig. He did not at first very much 
like the House of Commons. Its Toryism made him 
despondent, and he ‘at one time talked of giving up political 
life altogether. He was dissuaded, however, by his friends, 
Thomas Moore, the Irish Poet, beiag one of the most 
energetic in his remonstrances, both in poetry and in prose. 
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Russell made up his mind to remain iff Parliament. He 
could not have left it, although hesseemis to have beep per- 
fectly sincere at the “ime in his desire to do so. It was his 
appointed ground, and he had to stay there and fight his 
long course. He and Peel, unlike in so many other ways, 
had two points of resemblance. Each was so sky as to seem 
cold, reserved, and proud to outsiders; and each had an 
exalted sense of duty, and a lofty, disinteaested, and unselfish 
spirit. o : 

Russell soon came to be regarded in Parliameat as the 
hope of the Whigs, as Peel was the hope of the Tories. 
He devoted himself from the outset to the cause of Religious 
Liberty and Parliamentary Reform. Of course, he kept clear 
of the more extreme and wilder schemes of the few Radjcals 
who were then in the House of Commons, and whose wildest 
and most extreme schemes have nearly all, it nay be said, 
heen the law of the land#hese years and years,pack. But at 
that time, end to men brought up as Russell had been 
brought up, they seemed crude, far-off, and impracticable, 
and he could not giv@them much countenance. His style 
of speaking was usually somewhat cold and monetonous at 
first, but as he went on Ht showed that he had genuine 
debating power of a very high order, and as,much eloquence 
as could be givéh by admirably pointed argument and re- 
markabily felicitous expressiom He wanted the fire which, 
whether subdued or allowed to flame, is essential to the 
genitf$ of the real orator. But if he was not a born orator, 
he was a born debater. He was very quick at repartee, and 
clever in sarcastic phraseology. In short, he was a man to be 
contrasted with Peel, and compared vith Peel. One surpassed 
in this qualify, and the other in tha®; but they stood on 
much the same levgl, and wéte fitting”and worthy antagonists, 
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As early as 181 ‘9 Russell had brought forward resolutions 
in the. House of Commons in favour of Parliamentary Reform, 
which were, of course, defeated. These*tesolutions were very 
moderate ; they merely called upon the House to affirm 
that all boroughs found guilty of gross and notorious bribery 
and corruptton should be disfranchised, and that the re- 
presentation should be transferred to some large boroughs 
or great counties ; that steps should be taken to inquire into 
the extent of bribery and corruption ; and that the. borough 
of Grampound, just convicted df gross and notorious bribery 
and corruption, and whose representative had been fined and 
sent to prison, should be disfranchised. Lord Castlereagh 
got up at once and offered a sort of compromise. He said 
thatéf Lord John Russell would withdraw his resolutions, and 
bring in a Bill to disfranchise the borough of Grammound, 
the Government would put no difficulty in his way. Russell 
accepted the offer, and withdrew his%esolutions. The incident 
is well worth ment}»ning, as the first movement m&de towards 
electoral and Parlihmentary reform by Lord John Russell. 

In January, 1822, Lord Sidmouth wtired from office, ar.d 
Peel succeded him as Home Secretary. The recent course 
of events had scemed on the whole to be favourable to the 
Tories. The Cato Street Conspiracy had horrified the public 
mind, and had turned many people of nof irrational mood 
against any popular movemer%. It was absurd, of course, 
to discover any relationship between legitimate constitutional 
movement for reform and the wild schemes of assassins} but 
with the nation the first effect of political crime is always 
to discourage and discredit popular movement. That is the 
first effect ; after a whil@cool reflection again asserts its sway, 
and people who are capable of thinking at alf begin to ask 
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of a condition of things in the political famework of society 
which called for remedy rather thah repression. % 

For the moment, however, the Position seemed decidedly 
in favour of the Tories, so far as any reform movement was 
concerned. In the session of 1822 Lord John Russell 
brought forward a very moderate resolution, declaring that 
‘ the present state of representation requires serious considera- 
tion.’ The resolution was rejected by’a majority of 105 
votes. Later in the session Brougham brought forward a 
motion declaring that ‘ the influence of the Crown ¥ destruc- 
tive of the independence of Parliament,’ and that that in- 
fluence ‘has largely increased since Dunning’s resolution in 
1780.’ The resolution referred to was the famoets motion, 
carried in 1780 by Mr. Dunning, the great advocate, atter- 
wards “Lord Ashburton, which declared that ‘the power of 
the Grown has increased, is increasing, and dught to be 
diminished.’ That resolution was carried “by 2 majority of 
18. Brougnam’s was rejected by a majprity of arg. But 
the Catholic question was @istinctly agvancing. In the same 
session (1822) Cannify brought in a Bill to admit Catholic 
peers to sit in the House of Lords. The Bill passed through 
the Commons, and was only rejected in the House of Lords 
bya majority of 42. a 

On the rath of August, 1822, the world was horrified by 
the news that Lord Castlercagh had committed suicide. 
Canning had already received the appointment of Governor- 
General of India, and was actually about to start for Calcutta. 
It was thought necessary, however, that he should be invited 
to take the office of Foreign Secretary, which the deawy of 
Castlereagh had left vagant, and he accepted the invitation, 
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thereupon divided into what might properly be called two 
sections or parties—ome tinder Canning, and the other under 
Peel. Peel led those who still accepted the wisdom of 
Lord Eldon—-‘the unbending Tories,’ as Macaulay called 
them at a later date. Canning was the leader of those who 
advocated Catholic Emancipation. As regards other ques- 
tions, there was little and lessening difference of opinion 
between Peel and” Canning. Peel was well disposed to 
accept the bold and liberal foreign policy of his colleague ; 
Canning* was quite advanced enough as. an economist to 
follow the widening financial views of Peel. Peel was much 
occupied just then with the measures of financial refornt 
which were caused by the disturbed anddistressed condition 
of the country. Peel passed his Currency Bill. Huskisson, 
who had become President of the Board of ‘[rade,«arried : 
his Reciprocity Duties Bill, which much mitigated thg effect 
_of the Navigatidn, Laws. It is not true that there was any- 
thing ares in the relations betweef? Peel and 
Canning. Peel had the most generous admiration for the 
genius and the character of Canning.% A little later on Peel 
told one of his relatives that, when he went down to a 
Cabinet Council with some matter of great importance in 
his mind, and is own ideas made up as to what ought to 
be done concerning it, he generally found himself anticipated 
by Canning in the very view Of the subject which he himself 
had taken—found Canning advancing the very reasons on , 
which he had himself proceeded, ‘clothed,’ Peel ‘added, 
‘in better language than any into which I could have put 
them.’ It would, indeed, be impossible that these two men 
should not have come to appreciate each other thoroughly 
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In 1827 Lord Liverpool became sgtiously ill, and felt 
that he could not continue in office The question then 
arose, What was tobe done? Could the-Government be 
carried on under the leadership of a man of such command- 
ing influence as the Duke of Wellington—a Government on 
the old, unbending Tory principles, pledged ° “more or less 
to resist every reform? No, there did not seem much 
chance for such an Administration. ‘he great difficulty 
was the Catholic question, and the majority of the House 
of Commons had by this time become educated on the 
Catholic question. Only the King and the House of Lords 
really stood out on the old lines of unqualified resistance. 
It seemed, then, admost out of the question ta think of 
setting up such a Ministry, with any hope of its keeping up 
whent had-been set up; and there did not seem much to 
be grined by setting up a Ministry that must incontinently 
tumble down again. Under such conditjdns, every eye was 
naturally t&irned on Canning. The Kins did not like the 
idea of accepting Canning as hisy Prime Minister. ~ He 
chafed at it a gooddeal; but it had to be done. The 
King sent for Canning, and invited him to form art Adminis- 
tration in, which Catholic ¥mancipation was to be an open 
question, but which was to be pledged to 6ppose any move 
ment for Parliamentary reform. Canning consented, and 
was quite consistent in doiig so. He considered that a 
great step had been gained when the King went so far as to 
allow Catholic Emancipation to be an open question, and 
he was in agreement with Wellington and Peel on the 
subject: of Parliamentary reform. But his difficulties vere 
only beginning. ‘Phe~Duke of Wellington and Lord Eldon 
dg et tate hava nathine ta do with the new Administra- 
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Peel would have taken such a step if left to himself. His 
differences of opiniog with Canning were not nearly so 
great as they had been. He no longer acknowledged him- 
self to be an inveterate Tory, set against all progressive 
Movements, and opposed in principle to all reform. Again 
and again, if his speeches in the House of Commons, he 
had given it to be understood that he was prepared to con- 
sider measures on their own merits, and not according to 
some @ priori principle of judgment. ,He wastopposed to 
the kincS of Parliamentary reform which Russell and 
Lambton, the celebrated Lord Durham of a later day, and 
Brougham and Burdett, were continually bringing forward. 
But he had passed away altogether from the stone-hatchet 
peri&d of political life. As regards the Catholic question, 
he must already have begun to see clearly enough that 
things cou not long remain in their existing condition. 
There would ndt,seem to have been any strong reason, 
therefore, why he Should not accept office with Canning. 
But the whole question-was settled,for him when Wellington 
and Eldon refused to form part of Tae new Cabinet. It 
was merély a choice between, two courses; to go with 
Wellington, or to go with Canning. Every sentiment of 
loyalty impelled“Peel the one way. Had he broken away 
from Wellington, he would have seemed to be breaking 
away from his party ; and he had no intention of breaking 
away from his party. He was a devoted friend to the Duke 
of Wellington, and had a great personal regard for Lord 
Eldon. He made up his mind quickly, and refused to co- 
operate with Canning. ‘There was nothing then left -for 
Canning to do but to “court the aseistance of the Whigs, 
But the Whigs were divided among themselves... Some of 
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tration. Lord Grey, Lord Althorp, and others, were of 
this mind; while Lord John Russell. on the other -hand, 
was SO tileased to see Canning at the head of the Govern- 
ment that he declared himself not unwilling for the moment 
to refrain from pressing forward the question of Parlia- 
mentary reform. Some of the Whigs consetited to join 
Canning. Lord Eldon was succeeded in the office of Lord 
Chancellor by Lord Lyndhurst, and Peef became the recog- 
nised leader-of the Opposition in the House of Commons. 
The Canning Administration lasted but a very short 
time. It was broken up by the death of Canning himself, 
on August 8, 1827, almost immediately after his accession 
to the position of Prime Minister, Canning’s health had 
long been giving way, and the strain and stress of the*life 
of office and the House of Commons were too much for 
him. -He never had any great physical or coSstitutional 
strength, and his was ari eager and a serfsitive spirit, not 
over well sufted at the best for the wear did tear, the fierce 
faction fights, of English public life. He was unsparing of 
himself in debate, as, ‘mdeed, it must be owned that he was 
unsparing of others as well. He was as strenuou$ a com- 
batant as Disraeli in later times, and he had little of that 
robust endurance, that proud patience which distinguished 
Disraeli. After the death of Canning an attempt was 
made to carry on his principfe of administration by Lord 
Goderich, but the attempt was not a success, The equipoise 
was too delicate and too difficult to be long maintained ; 
certainly too difficult to be long maintained by a Minister 
of the moderate capacity and influence of Lord Goderich, 
The place had not yet been found for a really Liberal 
Administration ; and there was no wa? open for anvthine 
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threw up the task,“and there was nothing for it but to fall 
back eipon the Dukg of Wellington and an avowed Tory 
Administration. The task to be solved was how to govern 
England without any regard to the voice of the English 
people. 

The Duke of Wellington had far too much good sense 
to be very confident in his capacity to accomplish such a 
feat; but when hig#'master sent for him, and asked him to 
undertake the work, he could only angwer with the simple 
Americar soldier described by Nathaniel Hawthorne, ‘Sir, 
I will try.’ Then, and at all other times, the Duke of 
Wellington regarded himself merely as a soldier of the 
Crown, and his one great object was to see that the 
Gofernment of the King was carried on. He accepted 
office, therefore, in the face of the great rising grouble 
about RefOrm and the already active trouble about Catholic 
Emancipation. ‘One little sign of a recognition of coming 
change was giverf in the fact that Lord Lyrfthurst, who 
had been Lord Changellor undgr Mr. Canning and Lord 
Goderich, was continued in his officeyand that Lord Eldon, 
whose vitws admitted of no compromise, was not invited to 
return to the woolsack. . 

Peel becamm Home Secretary once again. Huskisson 
was Secretary for War and the Colonies. “Lord Palmerston 
was Secretary at War. Lord*John Russell brought forward 
his motion for a repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. 
The Test and Corporation Acts directed all offices, civil 
and military, under Government, to reccive the sacrament 
acgprding to the forms of the Church of England, and made 
similar provision for corporate officials. The first Act was 
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have held office contrary to its provi8ions. One of the 
great arguments ofe those who sustafned the disqualifying 
Acts was that these measures did no real harm to anybody 
after the passing of the Bill of Annual Indemnity. A Dis- 
senter, it was urged, might hold an office to which he had 
been elected, and was only put to the nominal trouble of 
availing himself of the provisions of the Bill of Indemnity. 
On the other hand, it was reasonably contended that the 
passing of the Indetnnity Act rendered the Test Act abso- 
lutely useless for the purposes which those whd passed it 
had in view. It could no longer shut out Dissenters ; it 
could only impose on them an offensive and a futile badge 
of religious inferiorty. ‘They had to ask the foPgivengss of 
Parligment for their impertinence in accepting offices which 
a member of the State Church was free to aqgept without 
the permission of anyba@dy but those whq elected him. It 
was an ingult to Dissent, and it was nv protection to the 
Church, even if it were supposed that the Church needed 
any such protection, gor Xould be protected in such a way. 
Lord John Russell carried his motion in the, House of 
Commons by a majority ®f 237 to 193, and a measure 
founded on his motion was passed by both Houses and 
became law-on May 9, 1828. The old order was changing, 
giving place to new. a 

The great battle about religious disqualification had yet 
to %e fought. The agitation for C  jolic Emancipation 
began to swell to portentous proportions in Ireland. O’Con- 
nell, Sheil, and other prominent men in Irish politics were 
at the head of the movement. ‘The Catholic Asso@ation 
had been’ férmed in Treland to carry,on the agitation. An 
Act was passed, in 182g*ordairng its suppression for 
three years. “he Association, however, could not really"be 
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suppressed. At least, if it disappeared under one name, it 
instantly rose to the curface under ancther. Nothing was 
more easy than to start a fresh association with a new title 7 
or, rather, indeed, to carry on the old Association under a 
new title. If the new name were objectionable, nothing 
was more easy than to hold a series of public meetings not 
bearing the name gf any association. O’Connell was a 
master of every art, and craft, and stratagem by which to 
defeat the absurd and hopeless policy of the Administration. 
The agitaion spread like wildfire; all the King’s horses 
and all the King’s men could not prevent the conflagration 
from extending over the country. In truth, the policy of 
Catholic disqualification had come to be’an anomaly and an 
anachronism. 

Peel had_to consider how the new conditions were to be 
met. No part of his public conduct, except, perhaps, his 
action later with egard to’Free Trade, was mgre sharply 
criticised by some 6f his former friends and colleagues than 
the resolution to which he finally came on the subject of 
Catholic Emancipation. He found on coming into office 
that the Catholic Association, urder one name or other, in 
one form or other, had taken fast hold of the whole Catholic 
population of Ireland. He found also, that it lad the sympathy 
of all the Liberals of England. ; The Act for the suppression 
of the Catholic Association was just about to expire, its time 
having run out. What was the proper course to be pursed? 
Peel, as Home Secretary, was responsible for the government 
of Ireland. On him lay, or would lie, the final reproach if 
thing were to go wrong in Ireland. He had taken office at 
the express request of the Duke of Welungton. The moment 
the Duke received a summons te attend the King, and had 
frdin the King’s own mouth an invitation to form a Govern. 
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ment, he sent to Peel, and told George IV. that he relied 
on Peel’s: co-operation, and that he would see no on® and 
consult with no one on the subject until he had talked with 
Peel, It may be mentioned that the King told Wellington 
that the new Administration ought to be composed of persons 
of both opinions with regard to the Catholic question, and 
that he had no objection to anybody except Lord Grey. 
There was carte blanche for the Duke, as the Duke himself 
expressed it fo Peel, with the exception of one man. That 
one man was a statesman and a patriot of the puftest cha- 
racter and the highest political purpose. The King would 
have anybody except Lord Grey. 

Tt will be seen that the statesmen of that d@y had to 
struggle with a sort of difficulty against which it is under- 
stood that the more fortunate statestnen of our.time have 
not to@contend. The personal likings and dislikings of the 
sovereign had to be considered first of all. . Fora long term 
of years in the time of George III. and-George IV., the burn- 
ing question of Catholic Eraancipatior®had to be kept out of 
sight because these sofereigns had an objection tg hearing 
it talked about. The whims gf the king had to be consulted 
and allowed for as if they were the whims of some spoilt 
prima donna whosg manager has to humour fer at any cost. 
The king will not hear of this. measure—the king will not 
hear of that measure—the king will not have this man—the 
king wgl not part with that man ; such were the difficulties 
with which the statesmen of those days had to put up. 
Nor had they merely to put up with them ; they had to 
make them a part of all their pojjtical plans and @l- 
culations. A great Misister might see his way clear and 
bright before him to the accomplishmegt Of some momentous 
reform; he miglit Mave convinced himself thoroughly that® 
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the reform was needed for the peace and the prosperity of 
the country ; he might have had the most conclusive evidence 
that the vast majority of the people would welcome it with 
rapture—but then, what of all this? The king did not like 
it—the king would not listen to any talk about it—it would 
be useless to propose it now—we must only wait—we must 
only wait. No doubt, in the end the king gave way. In 
most cases, at least, he gave way in sulky, sullen anger, 
after almost hysterical outbursts of parsion. Fle had to be 
coerced fhto giving way, as a stubborn child has to be coerced 
into taking the medicine that is good for him. Anything 
more unkingly than the scenes between the kings and the 
Ministerat this period of our history ® is hardly possible to 
conceive. 

The King, then, would not have Lord Grey ‘on any 
terms; and he would not have Catholic Emancipatio!: made 
a Cabinet questipn. It was to remain open; perhaps it 
‘would vanish, or be swallowed up by the earth, if only it were 
left alone for a whil® In any*case, happen what would, 
the King insisted that there must be a Protestant Lord 
Chancellor, a Protestant Lord,Lieutenant, and a Protestant 
J.ord Chancellor of Ireland. On these conditions the Duke 
of Wellington was free to do the best he gould. 

Peel was by no means anxious to come back to office ; 
at all events, he was unwilling to come back to office at that 
time. This was not because he shrank in the least fygm the 
responsibility of any position in which he could act on the 
best inspiration of his own judgment. He was not a man 
to*hold back because of any feeling of that kind. But he had 
grave doubts as to whether, under al the pequliar conditions 
of the times—and the will of-the Sovereign among the rest of 

Tthem—he could really do any good. We have the fullest and 
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most candid accounts of all his opinions and feelings at three 
great stages of his pyblic career in the Memoirs which fe left 
behind him, and which were published after his death by his 
trustees, the late Lord Stanhope and the late Lord Cardwell. 
Tf ever a statesman did his best to put posterity in a con- 
dition to judge of him and his motives at each crisis in his 
public life, Peel certainly is entitled to thgt praise. For those 
who take any real interest in politics and the growth of poli- 
tical ideas, there is burdiy any reading more fascinating than 
these letters and memoranda, which lay bare to us€he whole 
working of Peel’s intellect and conscience, and show us how 
ideas germinated in his mind, and at last grew up into 
blossom and fruit. © : 
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CHAPTER V 
e 
THE CLARE ELECTION 
° 
The Cathqjic question burning—Peel studies the question, and recog- 
nises facts—The Clare election, its meaning and its consequences 
—Lord Anglesey’s views—Peel begins to see his way. 


PEEL tellus how, on the one hand, it eppeared to him that 
the Attempt to form a united Government on the principle of 
resistance to the claims of the Roman Catholics was perfectly 
hopeless. ®In the preceding year the measure of congssion 
had been neghtivtd i in the House t Commons, by a majority 
‘of four votes only, by a very full House.’ Ped, it will be. 
observed, through all @is career kept taking account of the 
votes of the House of Commons, as th® pilot takes his sound- 
ings. He knew perfectly well that, however the House of 
Lords or the Sovereign might resist for a time, the decision 
of the House ofCommons must prevail ij the end. That 
House was, indeed, very imperfect as a representative institu- 
tion at the time; but still, it Ras a representative institution 
of some sort, and the House of Lords was not, and the 
Sovereign was not. Peel was a man of the highest principles ; 
but he was not, and never could be, a political fanatic. He 
never could make a fetish of some partisan article of faith. 
He never believed himself to have @arted into political life 
with all the full outfft of idea gnd information which he was 
ever to need orto obtain. He re did not SMppose that he had 
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set out on his. new career with a store, likethe bridal trousscau 
of a Swiss girl, whigh was to last a whole lifetime. fie dia 
not, it must be owned, look far ahead. He had not time for 
scanning the political horizon with a field-glass. He was no 
star-gazer. He was content to wait until a political question 
came up, and justified its title to consideration. But when 
a political question did thus come upyhe was utterly in- 
capable of the weakness that would close its eyes to realities, 
and go on a8 if noth¢ng had happened. No new fact could 
come up so serious, so formidable, or so portertous, that 
Peel would not find himself able to confront it and put it to 
question. 

He found, then®that a Government could n@ longer be 
held together on the principle of resistance to the claims of 
the Cftholics. This was not a welcome fact tg Peel, who 
still rained his old objections to Catholic Emancipation; but 
there was the fact, and he accepted it. He “vas anxious, 
therefore, that a chance should be given to some of Canning’s 
friends who had left Lor® Liverpoo®™ Administration, and 
that they should be invited to take office under thg Duke of 
Wellington. He was not, inghis heart, very sanguine of any 
great good to come even from that ; but he felt sure that 
the effort ought t be made—that the experiment ought to 
be tried. In accordance with pis suggestion, therefore, Lord 
Palmerston, Huskisson, and one or two other Canningites, 
became members of the Duke of Wellington’s Cabinet. 
William Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, a friend of 
Canning’s, who had not been in Lord Liverpool’s Adminis- 
tration, promised to lend his assistance to the new Gov€rn- 
ment. But Peel was n8t hopeful. He did not yet see his 
way to the granting of Cgtholic Emancipation ; but he 
saw more and more clearly, day by day, the tremendou$ 
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difficulty of resisting the demand. The moment the Ministry 
was formed—the moment, indeed, that he saw it ina fair way 
to formation—he set himself down to the task of examining. 
keenly and critically into the whole condition of Ireland. 
The Marquis of Wellesley, elder brother of the Duke or 
Wellington,—who would have been historically famous if 
his renown had pdt been overshadowed by that of his 
brother,—had been for seven years Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland., He was in favour of Catholic Emancipation, and 
had brought forward a motion in its support in the House of 
Lords. He had remained in office during the Administration 
of Canning and that of Lord Goderich. But when the 
Duke. of Wellington entered on his “task of government 
with the announcement that Catholic Emancipation was 
not to beri Cabinet measure, Lord Wellesley felt that he 
could no longer continue to hold his place in Dublin Castle, 
He resigned his office, and was succeeded by Loxd Anglesey. 
Lord Anglesey had been a brilliant cavalry officer in the 
wars against Napoleon; had been tommander of the English 
cavalry ia Flanders, and had done splendid service at 
Waterloo. While he was intParliament he had talked 
violently and wildly about Irish agitation, and the feasibility 
of putting it down by a few indiscriminate charges of cavalry. 
It was believed then by may, that when Lord Anglesey 
was made Viceroy of Ireland he was put into that position 
with the intention of the Cabinet, and with full williegness ; 
on his own part, that a very high-handed system of authority 
should be established. Lord Anglesey disappointed ex- 
pectation on both sizles—agreeably on the part of the 
Catholics, and disagreeably on the Bart of the Orangemen. © 
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to admit the justice of the Catholic claims. William Lamb 
consented to become Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieufenant. 
Peel then set himself down to master the Irish question. 
He put himself into private and continued communication 
with an old friend, Mr. Gregory, Under-Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, a man little disposed to fa¥our Catholic 
claims ; he sought information from Lord Wellesley, and of 
course was in regular correspondence vith Lord Anglesey ® 
and Mr, Limb. Qne of the questions most immediately 
pressing for settlement was what was to be done gbout the 
Act passed in 1825 for the suppression of the Catholic 
Association and all unlawful societies and organisations in 
Ireland, This Actewas aimed, of course, chiefly against the 
Catholic societies, but it also embraced in its scopé the 
troubRsome Orange associations. The Act, as has been 
said #lready, would expire, if not expressly continued, with 
the session of 1828, What was to be don@? #Was it to be 
allowed to Expire? Was some other measure to be devised 
which should succeed it@and shoul@h do the work it had 
failed to do? Ther€ could be no second opinion as to 
the failure of the Act. The Catholic associations and the 
Orange societies were going on as though it had never been 
called into existgnce. ‘The opinions of thfauthorities were 
various. Lord Anglesey wrote to William Lamb imploring 
him to ‘keep matters quiet if Parliament, if possible,’ and 
assurng him that the less said about Catholic and Protestant 
the better. Lord Anglesey appeared to be seized with a 
conviction that, if people could only be got to desist from 
talking over the Catholic question, the whole agitation would 
perish. for lack of pwblic notice-die of offended pride 
because no man regarded jit. The® gallant soldier was 
puzzled by the co€dition ofa affairs, and was well nigh at hag 
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wits’ end for a mode of remedy. He was clearly, however, 
again& the renewal of the Act of 182 5 ‘if? he says, ‘we 
have a mind to have a good blaze again, we may at once 
command it by re-enacting the expiring Bill ; and when we 
have even improved it, and rendered it perfect, we shall 
find that it will not be acted upon.’ Mr. Lamb wrote to 
Peel to say that, if a measure could be framed which would 
prevent perpetual debate in Dublin upon Roman Catholic 
affairs, it would be a very good thing, and woulfl be secretly 
approved sof by all the more moderate and rational among 
the Catholics themselves. But he had wholesome doubts 
as to whether any such Act could be devised, or whether, 
even if .it@vere devised, it could be apptied. He falls back 
upon great hopes—the old, familiar hopes—that the Catholics 
would quargel among themselves ; he thinks they are, fhdeed, 
already beginning to quarrel among themselves, and®there 
may be some thance of getting rid of the agitationin that way. 
‘They were perplexed in the extreme, these men of Dublin 
Castle, in those days. @ne reads the letters of Lord Anglesey 
with an almost unqualified admiration for the kindly and 
generous nature of the man, agd for the positively impas- 
sioned desire of the Waterloo hero to avoid any spilling of 
blood. The voi of Lord Anglesey is always for moderation 
and for peace. He did not see his way, indeed ; but, at the 
time, who did? He appears to have had instincts which 
might have guided him better than professional stategman- 
ship appeared likely to guide other men.- 

Peel kept his head perfectly cool and his judgment 
cleas and unclouded jl this time. He had to keep his 
mind upon England and Ireland a once. While closely 
considering what couldybe doen the way of legislation to 
Weep Ireland quiet, he had also to take acount of all that 
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was passing in England with regard te the grievance of 
which Ireland most itterly complained. On May 8,%1828, 
a resolution was brought forward in the House of Commons 
by Sir Francis Burdett, declaring it expedient to consider 
the state of the laws affecting his Majesty’s Roman Catholic 
subjects in Great Britain and Ireland, ‘with aview to such a 
final and conciliatory adjustment as may be conducive to 
the peace and strength of the Unite? Kingdom, to the 
stability. of the Protastant Establishment, and to the general 
satisfaction and concord of all classes of his ,Maiesty’s 
subjects.’ This resolution was carried by a majority of 277” 
to 266. ‘There was thus,’ Peel says in one of his Notes, 
‘for the first time in@hat Parliament, a majority ofahe House 
of Commons in favour of the Roman Catholic claims.’ 
Still ore significant, perhaps, is another comment made 
by P@l. ‘It was remarked by Mr. Brougham, who closed 
the debate, that no single member of *thése who had 
opposed the motion of Sir Francis Burdett had. affirmed 
the proposition that things could remain as they were, and 
that it. was impossibf® to conceal or, deny the great pro- _ 
gress which this question hagl made in Parliament and the 
much greater out of doors.’ 

That was jusg the consideration to giv® Peel pause, to 
make him stop and think, to make him keenly question 
himself—the consideration that no man—no, not one— 
among the sturdiest opponents of Catholic Emancipation in 
the House of Commons ‘had affirmed the proposition that 
things could remain as they were.’ For a man who is not 
a dreamer or a mere fanatic this cogsideration is a cal to 
action, -A cpnstructiv® statesman then asks himself only 
as to the best course reform, gan take, The day for blankly 
opposing it is gone Sfor him. Tt is interesting, too, to notic® 
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the quiet, practical. way in which Peel enumerates the prin- 
cipal ©peakers on both sides of the debate. On the side of 
Sir Francis Burdett there are Sir James Mackintosh, William 
Lamb, Charles Grant (President of the Board of Trade), 
Huskisson, Brougham, and many others of weight and 
capacity. Gn the other side are Sir Charles Wetherell, Sir 
Robert Inglis, Leslie Foster, and the like. Peel drily 
@ observes that, ‘witlout depreciating the abilities or authority 
of those who concurred with me in resisting the motion ’— 
he was one of those who voted against it—‘any one ac- 
— -qéifinted “vith the House of Commons at that time would 
readily admit that the great preponderance of talent, and of 
influence gn the future decisions of the Flouse of Commons, 
was*ranged on the other side.’ ‘The Government had made 
up their minds not to seek from Parliament a contiauance 
of the Act ®f 1825. 8; @ 
An unexpect@d debate on a sifle issue hastened a crisis 
in Trish affairs, and forced the hand of Peel. "here was a 
Bill brought into Parligment for tbe disfranchisement of the 
borough of East Retford. Huskiss@n was pledged to sup- 
port the*transference of the seat to Birmingham. The 
Government would not accept that policy. Huskisson 
voted against has colleagues, and sent a letter to the Duke 
of Wellington offering to resign his place in the Adminis- 
tration. The Duke acted as though the offer to resign were 
an absolute resignation, and calmly accepted it. Huskisson 
wrote to explain ; but the Duke would not see it, and held 
to his resolve. Huskisson had nothing for it, of course, but 
to give up his office. The affair created a great sensation 
at the time; it was made the themg of an amusing comic 
song in the late Lord Lytton's novel, ‘ Paul Clifford,’ pub- 
dished so long after thé dispute as 1830, 9 
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But, it may be impatiently asked, What has this to do 
with Ireland and the Catholic questiog? As the resu® will 
show, it had much to do with both. The friends of Hus- 
kisson greatly resented Wellington’s treatment of him and 
the Canningite members of the Government followed up 
Huskisson’s resignation by their own. Lord "Palmerston, 
Lord Dudley, Charles Grant, and William Lamb resigned. 
Among the changes which were occasidhed by this whole- 
sale resignation of gffices, was the appointment of a new 
President of the Board of Trade, in the room of Charles 
Grant. The post was offered to Mr. Vesey Fitzgeralay 3 
distinguished Irishman, who sat in the House of Commons 
for the county of Clare. Fitzgerald accepted theypffer, and 
had, accordingly, to resign his seat, and seek for re-election 

cat the hands of his constituents. Just before the dispute 
with Huskisson, Peel had positively made up Ks mind to 
resign his office, and b&come a private member. The 
defeat of the Government on the motion of Sir Francis 
Burdett had decided hirg to take g step which he had 
long been contemplathg. The decision of the House in 
that case left him, as leader_of the Government tere, in a 
minority on what he justly describes as ‘the most important 
of domestic questions,’ and he felt that mder such con- 
ditions he could not continue to lead the House which 
had thus.virtually thrown him’ over. But when Huskisson 
and Palmerston and Lamb and Grant resigned, he felt 
that that was not the time to withdraw his co-operation 
from the Duke of Wellington. He swallowed his dissatis- 
faction and humiliation at the result of the debate on, Sir 
Francis Burdett’s motien, and he made a loyal resolve not to 
withdraw from. the side of his friend when his friend was in 
embarrassment and in diffictilty. The loyalty of Sir Robert 
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Peel to the Duke of Wellington, and his determination to 
remdin in the Goverament just then, perhaps saved England 
from the horrors of a civil war. 

When Mr. Vesey Fitzgerald resigned his seat in order 
to seek re-election, the leaders of the Catholic Association 
determined" to oppose him. The resolve was not without 
its risks. Vesey Fitzgerald was a very popular man. He 
had always been °a supporter, by voice and vote, of the 
Catholic claims. His father had been one of the most 
resolyte of those who fought by the side of Grattan, and 
6f Sir John Parnell-against the Union. Still, he was about 
to become a member of a Government which was now, - 
since the-secession ‘of the Canningiter, resolutely set, to all 
appearance, against the Catholic claims; and the leaders 
of the Catholic Association determined, at all cost atid risk, . 
to oppose him. The difficulty was how to find aMfitting 
opponent. “According to the law, the opponent must be a 


-Protestant. It was found very hard indeed—in the end it 


was evidently imposs*ble—to find any suitable candidate, 
At last Q’Connell took what then "seemed the desperate 
resolve of disregarding the law, and standing as a candidate 
for Clare county himself. An influential nobleman, a con- 
sistent friend df the Catholic claims, exclaimed when he 
heard the news : ‘This is going too far ; O’Connell will end 
by getting himself hanged.’ 

The struggle that followed was one of the most ot rgguark 
able in the history of modern Parliamentary elections. 
Perhaps it would not be saying too much if we were to 
cal it the most remagkable. On the one side was all, the 
influence of the Government and*of the-landlord class, 
including even the "upderhand, influence of some of the 
Catholic landlords. On the other sid@ were the people, 
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the priests—especially the younger priesta—and the gigantic 
power of O’Connell, It is interesting to read the letters 
of Vesey Fitzgerald to Peel while the contest was still in 
Progress. Fitzgerald, although a polished gentleman and 
thorough man of the world, appears to have almost completely 
lost his head. ‘ The proceedings of yesterday,’ he tells Peel 
in a letter, ‘were those of madmen; but the country is mad.’ 
More than once he writes in all the amazement of a man who 
thinks the end of thewworld is coming, and is coming on his 
account, to vex him in particular. It would seem os if it 
had never occurred to him before that the vast bulk of the 
Trish Catholics might one time or other make some rally for 
their rights. He wrXes as a Southern planter nitght have 
written if he had found a negro slave setting up as his rival 
. in can@idature for a seat in the American House.of Repre- 
sentatives. He is full of denunciation of O'Connell, and, 
among othey things, declares that O’Connell Goes not dare 
to come to Clare in person—that he is ‘afraid of personal 
risk and danger.’ Of cousse, O’Conxell went to Clare, and 
did not seem to know that he was in any particular danger, 
or to care about it. Fitzgerald wrote to Lord Anglesey de- 
spondently, and calling for a stronger military force in Clare, 
Lord Anglesey explains to Peel what is the‘strength of the 
military force in Clare. He speaks with the quiet, half- 
concealed contempt of an experienced soldier about the 
alarmg of the Clare landlords, and adds, that if the force he 
had concentrated on Clare ‘cannot keep one county quiet, 
we are in a bad way. He adds, however, with an appre- 
ciation of the real condition which some of the statesmen 
did not perceive, ‘I catthot persuade myself that there will 
be serious riot. I really belieze the agitators are anxious to 
preserve order, and that they have the nower o< wall oc thee 
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inclination to accomplish it; it will be an additional triumph 
to tiem.’ One of she most conspicuous champions and 
supporters of O’Connell in this Clare Election was a man 
whose living appearance is still familiar to those who know 
the House of Commons. In the various correspondences 
which pass* between Peel and Lord Anglesey, Peel and 
Lord Francis Gower (who succeeded Mr. Lamb in the office 

* of Chief Secretafy), few names appear more often than 
the name of The O’Gorman Mahon. Peel amd O’Connell 

_and Anglesey have long since passed away, and are to the 
Present generation only figures in history; the tall and 
stately form of The O'Gorman Mahon, hardly even yet 
bowed with years, is familiar to all who visit the House of 
Commons in our own day. 

Order was preserved during the contest, and O€onnell 
was elected. A great constitutional crisis had comm. No 
living manedefested Catholic Emancipation more than 
Lord Eldon. But Lord Eldon, with all hfs fierce and 
unconquerable prejudices, was a gnan of intellect, and a man 
who was not afraid to look realities Straight in the face. He 
wrote to his daughter immediately after the result of the 
struggle in Clare had been made known: ‘Nothing is 
talked of now*which interests anybody, the least in the 
world except the election of Mr. O’Connell.’ He adds: ‘At 
all events this busincss must bring the Roman Catholic 
question, which has been so often discussed, to a crisis 
and a conclusion. ‘The nature of that conclusion I do 
not think likely to be favourable to Protestantism.’ Lord 
Anglesey wrote to Lord Francis Gower a letter, of which he 
desired that communication might ge made to the Duke of 
Wellington and to‘ Peel, on the subject of the Catholics 
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"that letter he says: ‘I believe their succe$s inevitable 5 that 
no power under heaven can arrest its progress. There may 
be rebellion—you may put to death thousands—you may 
suppress it ; but it will only be to put off the day of com- 
promise.” Lord Anglesey again and again answers, to the 
arguments of those who are for letting things stay as they 
are rather than run any risk—that things will not stay as 
they are ; that no power on earth can keep them as they are. 
During the wholé of this terrible crisis, when, in the 
judgment of many calm and sensible observers, re’scatssin _ 
Treland was certain to come, Peel never lost his composure. 
He looked quietly, searchingly, over the whole field of 
controversy. He sSught information from every source. 
At one moment he asks himself ‘whether: it might not be 
possible that the fever of political and religious gxcitement 
which ‘was quickening the,pulse and fluttering the bosom of 
the whole Cgtholic population—which had inspired the serf 
of Clare with the resolution and the energy of a freeman— 
which had in the twinkling of an ey€ made all considera- 
tions of personal gratitude, ancient family connection, local 
preferences, the fear of worldly injury, the hope of worldly 
advantage, subordinate to the one absorbing sense of 
religious obligatien and public duty—whether, T say, it 
might not be possible that the contagion of that feverish 
excitement might spread beyond the barriers which, under 
ordinary circumstances, the habits of military obediénce 
and the strictness of military discipline oppose to all 
such external influences.’ The ranks of the Army swarmed 
with Irish Catholics who had done splendid service in the 
Peninsula. Could such*men be always, securely trusted to 
see their co-religignists engaged ina deadly struggle for ” 
equal rights of citizenship, and not feel tempted to stand by? 
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their side? Peel, a civilian, thought it very doubtful. 
Anglesey, a distingu‘shed and experienced soldier, thought 
it more doubtful still. What could be done if the Catholics 
in the Army were not to be trusted to stand to their ranks? 
- Nothing can show the true genius of the statesman more 
clearly than the manner in which Peel allowed himself 
through all this crisis to be educated by the teaching of 
facts. Some of his words which we have quoted show 
that he had that sympathetic—what may b@‘called that 
dramatic—insight which enables one to interpret the. feel- 
ings and the minds of people totally unlike himself, and 
without which gift there can be no real statesmanship. 
The words in which Peel speaks of tte O’Connell contest 
having ‘ inspired the serf of Clare with the resolution and the 
energy of A freeman,’ are a noble evidence of Peel’s dramatic 
and statesmanlike faculty. To almost all around Him the 
whole agitation‘ was a mere political and social nuisance. 

’ A contempt for O’Connell was a part of the faith or © 
the Tory politician ofthat day. Vesey Fitzgerald described 
O'Connell as a person so degraded” ‘that a man of honour 
could not even call him to, account for his calumnies. 
Even Lord Anglesey constantly writes of ‘O’Connell and 
his gang.’ Lord Anglesey was, indeed, in-favour of Catholic 
Emancipation, but he ‘abhorred the idea of truckling to 
the overbearing Catholic demagogues.’ Nobody in Peel’s 
set, but only Peel himself, seems to have had any idea that, 
after all, O'Connell may have been representing a great 
national and religious cause. ‘Ireland is going mad’ was 
the conviction of many men as well as Vesey Fitzgerald. 
Ireland was going mad—that was t%e easiest-solution of the 
whole question. But.it was not a solution to satisfy Peel. 
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insanity of nations, .or to found any policy on the theory 
that a people could be composed of tw@ or three self-seeking 
scoundrels and some millions of crazy dupes. While other 
English statesmen were railing at the wicked leaders and the 
Bedlamite followers in the Irish movement, Peel was asking 
himself whether, after all, there might not be something 
strong, genuine, and deep-rooted in that feeling which, to 
use his own words-—- words that might have come from the 
lips of O’Corfnell hintwelf—‘had inspired the serf of Clare 
with the resolution and the energy of a freeman.’ 

_ The end could not be far off when such thoughts had 
begun to take possession of the mind of Robert Peel. The 
election of O’ConnelMwas in itself a peaceful revolftion. 
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, CHAPTER’ VI 


CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, COMING 


isesiccsl of Anglesey—Crisis in the viceroyalty—The King’s obstinacy 
--Peel makes up his mind that Catholic Emancipation must come at 
once—He prevails upon Wellington. 


Not many men, however, either in England or in Ireland, 
were yet inclined to believe that the revolution had been 
accomplisied, or that it would be peaceful. O’Connell was, 
indeed, elected ¢ but there remained the question whether he 
would be allowed to take his seat, and whether, Af he were not 
allowed to take his seat, his expulsion from the House of 
Commons would not be the signal, for the outbreak of a 
rebellior in Ireland. The almost universal opinion among 
the Irish authorities was, that if O’Connell were expelled 
from the Hoyse there would be rebellion. Such was the 
conviction of the stout-hearted Angleseyhimself. He was 
not afraid of the ultimate results, but his soul sickened at 
the prospect of having to drench the country with blood for 
the sake of keeping up a sectarian ascendency of wich he: 
disapproved, and putting down a movement of which he 
cordially approved. He wrote to Peel again and again, stating 
his views very clearl;. His conviction was that there was 
but one way out of the trouble, and that was the emancipa- 
tion of the Roman Cutholics. ~The winter would pass over 
quietly—that was his great hope and comfort ; and then, as 
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he put it, ‘you will have time to legislate before we begia to 
fight’ Seize your opportunity, then—such was the effect 
of his urgency—legislate in the ‘proper way, emancipate 
the Roman Catholics, and we shall not merely not have 
to fight in Ireland at all, but we shall have secured the loyal 
service of any number of stout Irishmen to fight with us 
the battles of the empire. a ® 

The advicg was soldierly, manly, sensible. So far as 
Peel was concerned’ it was, however, only preaching to the 
converted. But Pcel saw immense difficulties with’ Which 
the mind of Lord Anglesey had no ‘occasion to concern itself. 
First, there would be the Duke of Wellington to gain over. 
That Peel knew could be done. He knew well that the Duke 
would aggept any policy which Peel could show him was 
necessary for the stability of the empire and forthe due 
carrying on of the King’s Government. @®ut, the King 
himself? Hew was he to be won over? What kind of 
argument could prevail with that narrow and obstinate 
mind? The King hadeof “late been talking as strongly 
and as fiercely against Catholic Emancipation as fe had 
done at any other time. Th€n, how to prevail over the 
great bulk of the Tory party, who were plgdged to the 
lips to the doctrinc®f Protestant ascendency? We can well 
believe that Peel passed many @n unquiet hour. He did 
not shrink from any of the consequences which might 
follow fm the adoption of the policy which he was now 
all but determined to adopt. He has left us by his own 
hand the fullest exposition of the successive workings of 
his mind; of the manngr in which “conviction grew to 
take firm and firmer hold upon him. «There is not in 
the history of statesmanship “fy recofl of a more severe 
internal struggle brought to an end at last by a more 
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conscientious and .self-denying resolution. Peel made up 
his mind to go in fo# Catholic Emancipation. ‘Being done,’ 
in Shakespeare’s words, ‘ there is no pause’ for him. . 

The difficulties with which Peel had to deal may be 
illustrated by the fate of the Marquis of Anglesey. In the 
year 1828—the year at which our history has now arrived 
—there was a correspondence between Lord Anglesey and 
the Roman Catholic Primate of Ireland, in which Lord 
Anglesey bluntly, and somewhat incautipusly® declared that’ 
he didgot agree with the Duke of Wellington on the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation. This came to the ears of the 
King, and, as Peel somewhat significantly puts the matter, 
‘it becafhe necessary at the close of the year to intimate to 
Lord Anglesey that we felt it to be our duty to advise the King 
to place ghe Government of Ircland in other han&’ The 
King, in fact, yould have no mere of Lord Angles@y; and, 
of course, *the Duke of Wellington did not,approve of a 

’ Viceroy who, for whatever motive, could make announce- 
ment, in a correspofdence whieh was sure to get talked of, - 
that sqne of the Duke’s colleagues were opposed to the 
Duke’s policy on the most igiportant domestic question of 
the day. What was to be done? Wellington offered the 
Viceroyalty t8 peer after peer; nobody would have anything 
to do with it. The positign was too precarious; the con- 
ditions were too perplexed. Each’ man who in turn declined 
the office would have accepted it willingly if the fovern- 
ment could make up their minds to attempt a settlement 
of the Catholic question. Even at the very close of the 
memorable year, 1§28, the mind of the Government was 
not made up. ‘But the mind of Robert Pegl was fully made 
up. He saw his Seay Hee fgrmed a decision of which he 

© was fairly entitled to say ‘that it wis wholly at variance 
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with that which the regard for my own petsonal interests or 
private feelings would have dictated.’e Twenty years “after 
Peel wrote the declaration that the decision he had come to 
in 1828 was adopted ‘with a clear foresight of the penalties 
to which the course I resolved to take would expose me: 
the rage of party, the rejection by the University” of Oxford, 
the alienation of private friends, the interruption of family 
affections.’ These are pathetic and manly words. 

Peel wroft to the Duke of Wellington telling him he 
had made up his mind that there must be a settlement of 
the Catholic question, and that the settlement should be, if 
possible, a complete one. Peel told the Duke that he had not 
changed his views as#o the danger of Catholic Esnancipa- 
tion-—that he still disliked and dreaded it, but that the time 
had cofMe when’a choice had to be made between one 
danger @nd another, and that the danger of resisting Catholic 
Emancipation seemed to"him now far greater than the 
danger of conceding it. In fact, he gave the Duke the 
assurance of his firm convicaion that tle Government ought 
at.once to take up the subject, and bring in a complete 
measure of Catholic relief. ebut Peel was decidedly of 
opinion that he himself ought to resign office, and support 
the Government frgm the outside. He was efPecially strong 
in his opinion that he ought not to be the man to introduce 
the measure. He foresaw the strong feelings of anger which 

» would be aroused among the more extreme Tories when it 
became known that he, on whom they had relied as their 
chief rampart against Catholic Emancipation, had become 

, the bridge across which the measure was to pass. He was 

~ honestly convinged that % would smooth over some diffi- 
culties for the Government if the measyre™ were to be intro- 
duced by some maf around whom so many feelings of ¢ 

Fa 
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bitterness would not centre. Then, again, there would 
have to be negotiatfons with the Catholics, there would 
have to be compromise, there must be give and take ; and 
Peel thought that all such arrangements could be more 
satisfactorily made if the measure were in the hands of a 
man who had never been so deeply committed to an anti- 
Catholic policy ag he had been during all his previous 
political career. 

Such were the opinions which eel lai& before the 
Duke igthe August of 1828. Before the closing days. of 
that year, the Marquis of Anglesey had been turned out 
of office in Dublin, and had become intensely popular with 
the Irist® people ; whilst the Viceroy€lty was for the time 
going a-begging ; and, as the Duke of Wellington himself 
put it in@ letter to Peel dated December 3o, 1883, ‘the 
whole question turns upon the Roman Catholic qi&stion.’ 
There, at th& very close of the year, the Prime Minister had 
“still no policy to offer. Why did not Peel press his own 
policy on him? PeeBdid press Mis gwn policy on the Duke ; 
but, in Beel’s own words, ‘the chief difficulty was with the 
King.’ The King would not get listen to reason. Even in 
January, 1829, the King would not consent that the subject 
should be taken into consideration by hisg@Ministers. George 
had had several interviews with the Duke of Wellington in 
the autumn and carly winter of 1828, and the very mention 
of the subject made him hot and angry. | In the’ sying of 
1829 the King kept on talking to Lord Eldon with great 
bitterness, declaring that he was miserable and wretched, and 
that if he were ever,driven to give his assent toa Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill, he would go ® Hanover, and return to 
England no more, and thas ghe English people might, if 
* they liked, get a Catholic king in the Duke of Clarence. 
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The Duke of Clarence had just been removed frog: the 
position of Lord High Admiral becauSe of his high-handed 
action with regard to another officer. That fact, and. the 
Duke of Clarence’s open advocacy of the Catholic claims, 
suggested to the King the taunt which thus offered him as 
a Catholic sovereign to the English people. 

The Duke of Wellington tried to getethe Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, dhe Bishop of London, and the Bishop of 
Durham, to” understand that the time had come when 
some consideration of the Catholic question was aot only 
necessary, but even inevitable. He was in hope that, if he 
could get them to listen to reason, their example might have 
some influence over the King. The Duke had fvo inter- 

- views yith the prelates ; and the prelates considered the 
subject, and informed him that nothing could in@uce them 
to relax in their oppositioa to any measuregfor t the relief of 
the Catholice 

’ The situation had become one of i intense anxiety. The 
declared opinion of thaKikg, of the Mouse of Lords, and 
of the State Church, were all against Catholic Emansipation. 
Peel had made up his mind€hat it must come, and come 
quickly. He would not give way. He kept on pressing 
the Duke. of WMllington with his advice. The Duke 
regarded Peel’s advice with theaitmost deference, and began 
to have no doubt whatever that Peel was right; but he did 
not see how he could move the King. At all events, the 
Duke was clear that he would have no chance whatever of 
moving either the King or the bishops if Peel did not 
remain in office. On this point he urged Peel so strongly 
that Peel consented to put aside his own personal feelings 


and even his privage imprasstons wish regard to the ex- 
es 


pediency of the step, and to consent to remain in office, 
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The @Duke put it to dim in such a light that it would have 
seemed like the desertion of some dear comrade in a 
moment of extremest danger if he had not consented to 
remain in the Cabinet to the last. 

Why, itenay be asked, did not the Duke and Peel, and - 
their colleagues who thought with them, lay their views 
before the King@and at once resign their offices if the 
King would not listen to their advice ? Thege were some 
good reasons to influence practical statesmen. Peel was very 

- anxious™o avoid any course of action which might drive 
George IV. into some public declaration against a Catholic 
Relief Bill, from which he might aftgrwards plead that he 
could ‘not in conscience recede. Peel feared that if the 
Duke and he pressed their advice peremptorily on tye King, 
the King4vould regard it as though a pistol were pug to his 
head, and youlal blaze out in some vehement vow of deter- 

_ mination never to give way. Peel felt convirfted, too, that 
if the Duke of WeJlington could not obtain the King’s 
consent, no other living man would @ave the slightest chance 
of obtafing it. He himself thought of Earl Grey, a 
statesman of the highest chMacter, of great abilities, and 
always an avowed and steadfast friend of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. But Peel saw clearly that it would be utterly out 
of the question to suppos® that the King would yield to 
Lord Grey, whom he personally disliked and dreaded, what 
he would not yield to the Duke of Wellington. Thre was 
nothing for it, that Peel could see, but for the Duke to 
remain at the head of the Administration ; for him to stand by 
the Duke’s side, and for both to geet the best course they | 
could. The one geeat object present to Peel’s practical mind 

9 2ll through was the cfrrying 8f% Catholgc Relief Bill. There 
was a famous saying of O’Connell, when at the height of his 
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good thing, but that the verdict was ¢#e thing. Feel’s 
Parliamentary policy was always governed by a somewhat 
similar principle. The carrying of the measure was the 
thing with him. He would have been only too glad to 
leave to Lord Grey and the Whigs all the honour of carry- 
ing the measure, but he felt sure they a not carry it, . 
and his one great purpose now was: to have it carried. 

Why wasthe Kiag thus set against the relief of the 
Catholics? In his earlier days he had been in the constant 
companionship of the men who were the most eafnest and 
energetic friends of liberty and of religious equality. Until 
a comparatively recmt period he had been supposed to 
be in favour of Catholic Emancipation. Some writers have 
suggesfd that; when he broke from the Whigs om the ques- 
tion ¢ the. French Revolution, he broke from them on all 
questions that concerned’ the government*of peoples, and 
religious equality became in his eyes something as odious as 
political democracy. Buteit is certaim that long after that 
time, George, while Regent, was understood by those who 
came nearest to him to be gitill in favour of doing justice 
to the Catholics. 

Why had hasuddenly become so bitt®ly and angrily 
opposed to their claims ? Lord Dalling, in his ‘ Historical 
Sketch’ of Sir Robert Peel, gives it as his opinion that the 
change came altogether out of the dislike which George, 
when Regent, had begun to feel for the proud, unbending 
ways of Lord Grey. George had been used to adulation, 
to servile obedience. Even so great and so true-hearted a 
man as Fox could conc®scend to humour him and compro- 
mise for him. as Grey youd dg flothing of the kind. 
He would not lower the proud crest of his political integrits 
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and consistency “to gratify any prince. He was a man who 
word not flatter Neptune for his trident, or Jove for his 
power to thunder. : George hated him, and soon came to 
include in his hatred for Lord Grey the cause of which 
he was the advocate, and the members of the religious 
denominatéon whom he would have emancipated. Lord 
Dalling’s explanation is apt and of good seeming. George 
had a narrow, petwy, selfish mind, incapable of high, impartial 
thought. . He found that the policy of Grey was winning in 
spite of him, and he hated the policy all the more on that ” 
account» It is probable that there is no other explanation. 
We cannot suppose George IV. to be suddenly seized by 
any passion of religious bigotry, such, as that which always 
held genuine hold over the mind of George III. 

The Duke of Wellington came to the conclugon that 
the only hance of carrying the policy on which Pgel had 
now set his heagt, and to which, ecause of him, Wellington 
himself had given his assent, was to obtain frém the King 

permission to consider in the Cabinet the whole question of 
Ireland, including in it, of course, the question of Catholic 
relief. eel drew up an elaborate Memorandum on the 
state of Ireland, chiefly with r€ard to the Catholic question, 
in which he sq forth clearly and elaborately his reasons for 
believing that the time had come when“he settlement of 
that question was inevitable, The Memorandum, which 
bore date January 12, 1829, was submitted to the King by | 
the Duke of Wellington. The day after the Kirf® had 
received it, those of his Ministers who had, up to that time, 
voted uniformly against the Catholic claims, waited separately 
on George, and each expressed a general approval of the 
opinions set out in ghe Memorandum. The Ministers who 
evaited on the King were the Dake of Wellington, the Lord 
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Chancellor (Lyndhurst), Lord Bathurst, Mr. Goulburn, Mr. 
Herries, and Peel himself. The Duke of Wellington, when 
once he had made up his mind to any course of action, was 
the very man to prevail over such a sovereign as George IV. 
The Duke carried into civil life the temper and the policy 
of the commander-in-chief. He saw what was to be done, 
and he was determined that everybody should do it. He * 
had unbounded respect, veneration, homage for the office 
and the petson of 4he Sovereign; but when he was put in 
command of the hour, he expected that the Sovereign would 
be guided by his directions—would obey his word of com- 
mand. If George IV. had really—as in his cups he used 
to say he had—sewed at Waterloo, and serveunder the 
Duke of .Wellington, the: Duke, with all his reverence for 
his fu®ure Sovereign, would have taken good care that the 
futur’ Sovercign should obey the orders of, the Commander- 
in-Chief. Wellington appears to have argue it out much 
in this way : ‘Peel knowsall about it; the King does not, and 
Ido not. Peel is the mom to advise? he has told me what 
to do, and I am going to do it. It is for the King’s own 
good—Peel says so, and hg knows. I have got to make 
. the King take Peel’s advice, and he shall take it,’ 

The result af the pressure brought to bear by the Duke. 
was that the King consented to allow the Cabinet to con- 
sider the whole state of Ireland, and submit their views to 
him. The King made, however, the proviso that he was 
in no degree pledged to the adoption of the views of his 
Government, ‘even if it should concur unanimously in the 
course to be pursued.’ In the memorandum made by 
Peel of the King’s de¥sion, not a word is said about the 
Catholic question. Probably Georgg was induced to give 
his curiously-qualitied consent by the consideration that he 
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was ng compelled to make specific mention of the hateful 
Catholic question. ‘Ite English people were some lengths 
away from constitutional government at that time. The 
proviso of the sovereign would be as impossible in the 
England of gur day as the sending of a bowstring to the 
Minister of whose advice the sovereign did not approve. 

By this time theg 7th of January had arrived, and Parlia- 
ment was to open on the 6th of February. T hei interval was 
but short for the preparation of the mtasures Bhich would 
have to be submitted to both Houses ; and, of course, it was 
absolutely necessary that the Speech from the Throne should 
contain a general indication of the policy of the Government 
with regarl to Ireland. The constructi®n of these measures 
would have to be the business of Peel, and their presenta- 
tion to th@ House of Commons, and their advocac?” there, 
would be in his pands. Peel detgmined that the masure 
for the relief*of the Catholics should be precedgd by a Bill 
to suppress the Catholic Association, and other such asso- 
ciations, in Treland, Ge also deférmjned to accompany the 
meagure ef relief by a measure to alter the elective system 
in Ireland, by getting rid of theforty-shilling freeholder, who 
had been the main support of O’Connell in Clare. Finally, 
he made up his mind that the Catholic ratef measure must 
not be in any sense retrogpective, and that O’Connell, 
although elected for Clare, must not be enabled by the Bill 
to take his seat without being put to the trouble of a ggcond 
election. In all these determinations—except, of course, 
that which related to the Catholic Relief Bill—Peel seems 
to have made a grievous mistake. _It was a mistake to pre- 
cede or to accompgny the measure of relief by any legisla- 
lion directed against ¢he mowgnent wifpout whose impulse 
“Peel himself would never have acknowledged the expediency 
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of conceding the Catholic claims. It was a mistake * mix 

‘up the measure of Catholic relief with a sort of emascula- 
tion of the Irish franchise. It was a mistake not to open 
the doors of the House of Commons freely, generously, and 
at once, to O’Connell, seeing that he hady been fairly 
elected, and that he was perfectly certain to be elected 
again. The Catholic Relief Bill ought t@ have been granted 
in the mMost,generous spirit. It was a measure of concilia- 
tion and of confidence; it ought not to have been accom- 
panied by enactments which said to the Irisly people— 
‘You shall not do this sort of thing again’; and said to the 
Trish leader— Yes, you must come into Parliament, we can’t 
help that; but at all events we shall keep you out as long, 
and obstruct your entrance as much, as the literal interpre- 
tatioy of the law puts it in our power to do.’ 


a 
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. CHAPTER VII 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION COME ; 


The King struggles and wriggles, and yields at last—Peel resigns his 
seat for Oxford University ; stands again and is defeated—He is 
elected for Westbury—The Catholic Emancipation Bill passes. 


Pret has ‘himself given us some hints that these additional 
measures were not proposed out of the narrow and un- 
generous ‘pirit which they would seem to indicaté. He 
appears to have thought that something of the kird was 
necessary in ‘order to satisfy the temper of the King and the 
prejudices of the bishops and the House of Lords. It was 
necessary, also, he aparently thddgb+, that measures should 
be introduced which would prove that the Cabinet had 
been dealing with the whole sta*e of Ireland, and not merely 
with the question of Catholic Emancipation. Any affront to 
O'Connell, any obstacle put in the way ofhis entering the 
House of Commons, would humour the King, and gratify 
the Lords and the bishops, and a large number of all classes’ 
in England. ca 
The King gave what Peel calls a reluctant assent to the 
proposals of the Cabinet. It was, indeed, a very reluctant 
assent. ‘There was some angry controversy, and there were 
moments when all hope of carryiiig on the Government 
under Wellington and eel seemed to have come to an end. 
But George really had no one to turn to if he were abandoned 
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by Wellington and Peel, and at last he gave his unwilling, 
extorted, and ungracious assent. He submitted to Peel, 
and detested him for ever after. Peel now was as obnoxious 
to him as Lord Grey had been. To Peel, however, the 
House of Commons was far more than the, King; the 
country, still more than the House of Commons. He 
was not cast in the mould that makesymen the favourite 
of sovereigns. There are some fine lines in Webster’s 
‘Duchess of Malfi’ Which tell us— : 


An honest statesman to a prince 
Is like a cedar planted by a spring’: 
~- © The spring bathes the tree’s root ; the grateful tree 
Rewards it ygth his shadow. » 


Such, however, were not exactly the relations which 
existed’ between George IV. and the honest statesman who 
was h® Minister. ‘. ‘3 

Parliamgnt opened on the 6th of February?1829. The 
Speech from the Throne informed the Houses that the state 
of Ireland had been the cbject of h& Majesty's continued 
solicitude, ‘Then it went on, first to deplore the existence 
in Ireland of an Associatiqn ‘which is dangerous to the . 
public peace, and inconsistent with the spirit of the Consti- 
tution ; which lageps alive discord and ivi among his 
Majesty’s subjects, and which must, if permitted to continue, 
effectually obstruct every effort permanently to improve the 
condjtion of Ircland. The King asked for powers to deal 
with that and other such associations, and then recommended 
that, when that had been done, Parliament should take into 
its deliberate consideration ‘the whole condition of Ireland,’ 
and should ‘review the Aws which impose civil disabilities on 
his Majesty’s Romgn Cathajia subjects.’ ‘You will consider,’ 
the Speech went on to say, ‘whether the removal of thos? 
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disabilities can be effected consistently with the full and 
perménent security of our Establishments in Church and 
State, with the maintenance of the Reformed religion esta- 
blished by law, and of the rights and privileges of the bishops 
and clergy of his realm, and of the Churches committed 


to their charge.’ These institutions the King declared it to’ 


be his duty and his determination to preserve inviolate. 
The Bill for the suppression of the Catholic Association was 
soon passed into law. The measure of-CatholiC Emancipa- 
tion would soon have to be brought forward. 

Peel, Meantime, felt that he was bound in conscience 
and honour not to continue in the representation of Oxford 
University- without giving the Universi-y a chance of pro- 
nouncing upon his recent course of action. He had been 
chosen by the University as the one great champion &f the 
Church in the House of Commons, He had been pre“srred 
to Canning n the express ground that Canning -was in 
favour of Catholic Emancipation, while Peel wa’ against it. 

” Peel had now completely changed his policy, and become 
the leader of the movement for Catholic Emancipation. 
He had not changed his opinions, but he had changed his 
policy. It is necessary to understand this fact quite clearly 
if we would do*justice either to Peel himself, or to those 
who believed that he had deserted and betrayed them. 
We must look the fact plainly in the face. Peel was still 
opposed to the principle of Catholic Emancipation. He 
was a firm believer in the principle of the Protestant State 
Church, He did not believe the Catholics could be admitted 
to civil equality without danger to the position of the 
Protestant State Church. If he Mould have shaped the 
political conditions of the empire to suit his own convictions 
amd wishes, he would never have proposeli, or supported, or 
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failed to oppose, Catholic Emancipation. As he had thought 
on that question before, so he still taought of it noW that 
he was going to bring in a Bill to emancipate the Catholics. 
The difference between Peel and those who soon came to ° 
denounce-him was that he was a practical statesman, and 
they were not practical statesmen, or state$men of any 
order. Peel was in the condition of a surgeon who for a 
long time believes a certain perilous “operation unneces- 
sary, and rdfuses to authorise it ; then suddenly finds that 
it is inevitable unless far worse danger is to be encountered ; 
and not only sanctions the operation, but, beliefing he can 
accomplish it better than anyone else, offers to undertake 
the operation himse@f. There would be nothing ieconsistent 
in such conduct. No one would think of saying to the 
surge@n : ‘ What an inconsistent man you are Ig Last week 
you @ere opposed to this operation—now you not only 
sanction it, but you offer to perform it youself’ 

. Still, it was certain that Peel had utterly changed his 
policy since the time ohis electi@n as representative of 
Oxford, and he felt bound to give Oxford a chance of pro- 
nouncing on his conduct. He therefore resigned his seat. He 
was opposed by Sir Robert Inglis, an implacable Tory, and 
was defeated lyg146 votes. A vacancy, hd®ever, occurring 
shortly after at Westbury, Peel offered himself as a candidate. 

Sir Lawrence Peel, in the volume to which reference 
has been made more than once already, gives it as his 
opinion that Robert Peel made two mistakes in the course 
of his career. The first was when he resigned his seat for 
the University; the last will have to be dealt with later on 
in this volume. Why @oes Lawrence Peel think his great 
relative was wrong in resignipg his geat for thé University? 
Because, he says, 2 was ‘a Virtual concession that a member 
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of Papli ment isa delegate.’ It is , strange that a man of . 
intelligence like Sir Lawrence Peel should have allowed his 
mind to be muddled by mere axioms and phrases. Even 
the precision ‘of the Greek language would seek in vain to 
define the exact difference, at all times, between the duties 
of a delegate and a Parliamentary representative. We all 
feel and know thata Parliamentary representative cannot 
submit at all times to be a mere mouthpiece of those who 
send him to Parliament. There are émergencies when.he 
must act on his own inspiration, whether he likes it or not; 
there are occasions when even the most modest man may 
feel that he understands the true interests of his constituents 
better, at the moment, than they do tnemselves. It may 
be his right and his duty to stand between them and,some 
sudden infpulse of passion or prejudice, some mistake 
arising out of jgnorance or misrepresentation.~ But a 
member of ‘Parliament, must alyys* Kave” something of 
the character of a delegate.’ -He Tost in general represent 
the opinions of those” who sent him into the. ‘House, and 
so far hecmust be a ‘delegate. * ‘Even in’ the “days of the 
pocket- boroughs, the man whe sat for one of these con- 
stituencies had to be sometimes the delegate of the patron 
who had sent him into the House of Comrfons. The only 
English member of Parliament known to fame who could 
claim for himself the position of one absolutely free from 
any of the duties of the delegate, was the membe- for 
Ludgershall, in Wiltshire, who, during the great debates on 
Lord Grey’s Reform Bill, announced himself to the House 
as the owner of Ludgershall, the cgnstituency of Ludgers- 
hall, and the member for Ludgershall, and declared that 
in all these three crpacities he was ,in favour of the 
disfranchisement of Ludgershall. It would be absurd to 
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-Suppose that any constituency could tolerate 2 man who, 
having been elected to advocate cergain political pritciples, 
suddenly began to advocate the very opposite principles. 
It would be absurd for such a man to wrap himself up 
in. his heroic virtue, and declare that he had suddenly 
been visited by an inspiration which made him much 
wiser than his constituents, and that he proposed to act 
upon that inspiration though the sity should fall. His® 
constituen®$ would -begin in all sober seriousness to think 
that Colney Hatch rather than Westminster Palace was the 
proper place for a man with so absorbing a sel¥-sufficiency. 
. No question of personal dignity is involved, no question 
even of superior @ inferior wisdom. It is like the case of 
a tutor who, being employed to teach a pupil Latin, and 
Latif? only, persists in teaching him nothing, but Greek. 
It i@ of no use the teacher protesting that he is convinced 
of the superiority of Greek to Latin as®a language. The 
simple fact is that, having been” engaged to teach one 
tongue, he has taught agother. Inetruth, the only possible 
way of. preventing the position of a member of Parliament 
from becoming that of a mere delegate, is te adoption ~ 
of the course which Robert Peel so honourably adopted. 
Once make ig,known that the moment ® man is elected 
for a constituency he is free to do exactly as he likes, without 
any deference to the opini8ns of the constituency—once 
set up that principle, and the English people would have to 
pass some Act to declare a member of Parliament a mere 
delegate. The unwritten law now certainly is, that when a 
man finds, from whatever reason, no matter how honourable 
and conscientious, he “fis to take some step of which his con- 
stituents greatly disapprove, } he ought either to resign his seat 
altogether and absolutely, or he ought to resign it and, by 
G 
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offering himself for Sc-clection, allow his constituents to hear 
his vi@dication of himself and pronounce upon it. This 
understanding, and this alone, rescues the position of a 
member of Parliament from being that of a mere delegate, 
a mere mouthpiece of the opinions of his constituents. 

In Robert Peel’s case these general considerations were 
fortified by other and-more personal considerations. Peel 
had been elected By the University on the one especial 
ground that he was the champion of thg ascendency of the 
Established Church and the opponent of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. Ng one can doubt for a moment that, if Canning 
had been also an opponent of Catholic Emancipation, 
he, and ngt Peel, would have been elected. Canning 
was then by far the greatest statesman and the greatest 
Parliamentary orator living. Peel was only beginnir® his 
career. Even if Canning had simply had an open @iind 
as regards Catho¥c Emancipation#and had not freely and 
chivalrously committed himself to its advocacy, %eel would - 
have had little chancegigainst hing in the University elec- 
tion, Peel felt all this. Peel had iff some ways a nature 
as sensitiv®@ as Canning’s own. It would be impossible for 
such a man to go on professing%o speak for the University 
of Oxford, whilaphe well knew that, on the great, burning 
question of the day, he was taking a course in diametrical 
contradiction to its judgmen®and its wishes. No axiom 
about delegates and representatives would have brought 
him one moment's peace of mind. In this, as in all things 
else, Peel looked to realities, and was not in the least 
governed by formulas. He saw two facts clear before him: 
he saw that the University had ser& him into the House 
of Commons to oppose Catholic Emancipation, and that 
hg now felt bound to Propose “Ciitholic Bmancipation. It 
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was not a question of axiom with him ; it was a question 
of duty, of feeling, and of honour. He felt bound to give 
the University the opportunity, which was its due, of saying 
whether it desired that he should sit in Parliament as its 
representative any longer. In doing so, he not only vindi- 
cated his own honour, and did his duty to is constituents, 
- but he took, ag has been already said, the only course 
which can save the position of a member of Parliament 
from becoming that of a mere delegate. s 
Peel, as has been said, offered himself as a candidate 
for Westbury, and was gected—that is say, he was forced 
on Westbury by the patron of the borough ; and even the 
patron hag, according to Peel himself, considerable difficulty 
in compelling the place to accept him. Poor Sir Manasseh 
Lopes, the patron, was pelted by some of the Westbury 
_ people during the performances on the hustings. Peel was 
returned unopposed, in the clectionecrjpg sense, for no 
Protestant candidate turr®@d up in time to oppose him. 
Almost immiediately after the official declaration & the 
return had been announced, a®Protestant candidate in a 
chaise-and-four came dashing in from London. e‘If he had 
- entered the town a few hours earlier,’ Pecl quietly remarks 
‘it is highly probable that I shoald have fared no better 
at Westbury than’I had done at Oxford.’ The Protestant 
Ivanhoe sad come just too late to rescue the Westbury 
Rebecca. 
” The difficulties with the King were not yet over. On 
Tuesday, March 3, 1829, Egel gave formal notice in the 
House of Commons that he would on the following Thurs- 
day (the sth) call atteation to*the whofe subject of the 
removal of the civil disabilities imposed on Roman Catholics. 
That evening, after Peel. had given his notice, a summons 
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came for him, the Duke of Wellington, and the Lord 
Chancellor, to attend the King early next day—the day just 
preceding that on which Peel was to make his statement. 
The Kirfy then announced that he could not have any 
alteration in the Oath of Supremacy. The three Ministers 
in turn explainé& to the King that without some alteration 
in the Oath of Supremacy there could be nqCatholic Relief — 
Bill, because the Oath of Supremacy contained statements 
which go Catholic could possibly accept. The King did 
not care; he would not have the Oath of Supremacy altered, 
wouldgnot have one jot or tittle gf it altered, and would 
withdraw his consent to the whole Bill. The Ministers 
were firm. Then the King asked them all whaj, they pro- 
posed to do, They all said that they proposed jo ask for 
permissign t® announce to tlfe two Houses of Ce 
next day that they no longer held office under his Majesty. 
The King seemeqa little taken aback, but rallied, and said 
he could not blame them, but h@must hold to his decision. 
The “interview lasted five hours. Then ‘the King took 
leave of us with great comPosure and great kindness, gave 
to each ofus a salute on each cheek, and accepted our 
resignation of office.’ The picture ems a little odd to 
our modern notions. ‘Phe battered-out old King kissing 
the Iron Duke, and the Chancellor, and Peel in turn, forms 
a group which it is impossible now to regard evithout a 
smile. No political situation could be grave enough not 
to make that scene seem rather ridiculous now. 

_ The King, however, soon fund that he could not form 
any Administration. He wrote to the Duke telling him as 
much, and askinf the Miftisters t@ remain in their offices 
and carry out their Irish policy. Peel very wisely pressed 
the Duke to obtain somg more formal authority ; and the 
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King finally struck his colours. He gave the formal 
authority. The struggle was over. 

The Bill passed through the House of Commons in 
March. It had large majorities on every division. It 
passed through the House of Lords in April. When intro- 
ducing the Bill into the House of Commons, Peel used a fine 
and striking figure of speech, which was not onlys interesting 
in itself, but interesting also, almost painfully interesting, as 
a perfect illustration of his own attitude with regard to 
Catholic Eméncipation. ‘We cannot, he went on to say, 
‘replace the Roman Catholics in the condition in which we 
found them when the system of relaxation and indulgence 
began. ‘We have removed with our own hands the seal 
from a vessel in whith a mighty spirit was inclgsed ; but 
it will not, like the genie in the fable, return to its narrow 
confints, and enable us to cast it back to the obscurity 
from @hich we evoked it.’ 

It was not in such a tone that Burke ov Canning would 
have spoken of Catholic Emancipation. These men would 
have advocated religious freedom as 4 good in itself, not as 
something to be conceded, almost with regret, when it became 
impossible without danger to refuse it any longer> But we 
have to bear in mind all through this chapter of history, 
that Peel did not take the same view of she subject that 
Burke and Canning had done. He had not the enlarged 
mind, any more than he had the genius, of Burke. But he 
was a shrewder practical statesman than Burke or than 
Canning, and when he had made up his mind that a 
certain measute ought to be carried, he bent the whole 
strength of his intellect, his energy, and his influence to 
carry it, He had tha’@quality which Carlyle commends in 
Mirabeau : he ‘argued not with the inexorable.’ Tf a thing 
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had to be done, be was for doing it atonce. If he was not 
a Burke, neither was he an Eldon. 

Peel frankly declared during the debate that the credit 
of settling the question belonged to others, and not to him, 
‘It belongs,’ he said, ‘in spite of my opposition, to Mr. 
Fox, to Mr. Grattan, to Mr. Plunket, to the honourable 
gentlemen pposite, and to an illustrious and tight honour- 
able friend of mine who is now no more? He might have 
added. the name 8f Lord Grey. Bitter attacks were made 
on Peel for the manner in which it was allegefl that he had 
hounded Canning—the ‘illustrious and. right honourable 
friend’—to his death, and then made use of Canmning’s 
policy. Peel replied with dignity, composure, and success : 
‘Whoeveg joined in an inhuman c® against my right 
honourable friend, I did not. I was on terms of the most 
friendly ingimacy with him up to the very day of his Geath ; 
and I say, with as much sincerity as the heart of m&h can 
speak that | with he were now 4live to reap, the harvest 
which he sowed.’ The charge of having hounded Canning 
to his death was tenewed again agd again at a later period 
in the career of Peel. It is a charge casily made, and too 
often mad, in the case of a statesman who dies prematurely ; 
some political rival or cnemy is always said to have hounded 
him to his deathe In truth, the Parliamentary battle is a hard 
fight for men of delicate constitution and sensitive nerves H 
it has sometimes proved too Bard even for men who began © 
with the strength of a Hercules and the nerves of an Ajax. 
It broke down Walpole, and Chatham, and Pitt, and Fox. 
It is often a fierce, unsparing fight. In the hot struggle for 
principle, for party, and for passion, the men on both sides 
are driven remorselessly forward. Wis not a time for pity 
and for quarter. Peel had all the genius and the joy of the 
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strife, and he did his best against Canning, than whem few 
men were ever better able to defend themselves. But Peel _ 
did no more than every English leader of a party would 
have done. Onc of the men who, at a later period, made 
the charge most bitterly against Peel, was israeli. But 
if Peel had died at any time soon after Disraeli’s philippics 
against him, someone would have beep sure to’ say that 
Disraeli had hunted Peel to his death. It was right, how- 
ever, to use the illustrious name of Canning in that debate. 
From whatever cause his death came so soon, he lived again ~ 
in that great struggle and that great success. It was the 
triumph of Canning. 

Soon after this,% young and promising student of the 
University of Oxford—William Ewart Gladstone—succeeded 
in carrying in the Oxford Union a vote of Sensure on 
Sir Robert Peel for the, part he had taken in admitting 
the Romar Catholics to electoral equality. Other men, it 
would ‘seem, were born Tories, as well as Peel, who were 
destined to be re-bore iro another ‘4nd a more expansive 
political creed. a 
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CHAPTER VIII 
REFORM 


Peel labours at Reform of the Criminal Code, following to some length 
the ideas of Romilly and Mackintosh; brings in and carriés the 
Metropolitan Police Act—Death of George IV.—The Revolution. 
of July in France —William IV, believed to be in favour of Reform 
—-Defeatgof Wellington Administration @ Sir Henry Parnell’s 
motion for inquiry into Civil List. 


A COLLEC@ION of biographical sketches of stat&men 
belonging to the {Georgian Era was published in 183% It 
contains a mémoit of Sir Robert Peel—so far as ge had then 
gone. It sums him up by saying that, ‘as a statesman he 
has displayed much pr&ctical abilify.’ g° Uncommon industry 
and plainggood sense,’ it goes on to say, ‘added to a most 
intimate knowledge of official bysiness, have enabled him to 
master difficulties which to many politicians of more exalted 
intellect and gfeater pretensions would hve been insur- 
mountable.’ The memoir wjnds up with the declaration 
that ‘even those who are opposed to him in politics must 
admit his utility to a large extent ; and no man of cangour 
ean deny that his exertions to soften the rigour of our 
criminal code entitle him to the gratitude of his country.’ 
This, then, was the public opinion of Peel at the age of 
forty-two. Had he died just then “we should have read of 
him, as his greatest praise, that he had much practical 
ability, uncommon industry, and plain good sense ; that 
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everybody admitted his utility—‘to a large extent’—and 
that he had made honourable exertions to soften the rigour 
of our criminal code. To be sure, if Lord Palmerston had 
died at the age of sixty-five we should never have known 
that he was a really great Parliamentary debater. If Von 
Moltke had died at the age of sixty-five, we should never 
have known that he could direct a campaign. To modern 
readers, the exertions which Peel made to mitigate the rigour 
of our criminal code are but an episode, and an almost 
forgotten episode, of his career ; and that he was a laborious 
and plodding business-man seems to us a matter so unim- 
portant in his history as to be hardly worth mentioning. In 
striving to soften the” harshness of our criminal sode, he 
merely endeavoured to carry out in Acts of Parliament the 
humane efforts of other men. Peel never claimed to be 
considered as a great law reformer, although he carried 
great reforms in law, ‘Rebellion,’ says Falste, speaking 
satirically of the Earl of Worcester’s excuse, ‘lay in his 
way, and he found it’. Pcl, speakirg not satirically, but 
earnestly, and in simple good faith, might have said that law 
reform lay in his way, and he found it. He worked up the 
Jury Bill, and the Bills for the consolidation and the improve- 
ment of the criminal law, from the ideas of Mackintosh and 
Romilly. Why, it has been sometimes asked, did not Peel 
give the credit of these measures to Romilly, and Mackintosh, 
and such men, as he gave the credit for Catholic Emancipa- 
tion to Fox, and Grattan, and Plunket, and Canning, and 
the credit, later in his life, of the repeal of the Corn Laws 
to Cobden? The answer seems clear enough. Peel never 
professed to do more than to adopt the ideas of Romi’ 
and Mackintosh. ‘To adopt them wag to acknowledge tt 
Indeed, Peel did not go far enough for Mackintosh 
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proposal to abolish the death penalty in certain cases of 
forgery. Mackintosh rightly desired that the death penalty 
should be abolished in all cases of forgery, and he ultimately ~ 
carried his measure, in spite of the resistance of the 
Government. If any such occasion had arisen in the 
House of Commons as that which arose with regard to 
Catholic Emancipation and to the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, it cannot be doubted that Peel would have made as 
generous an acknowledgment of his indebtedness in the one 
case as he did in the other two. It is to Peel’s great honour 
as a statesman that, the moment the Catholic question had 
been settled, and his energy was set free for other work, he. 
turned h*s attention at once to variou> schemes of reform in - 
our law code and in our Civil Service administration, He 
introduced measures by which the gallows was robbed of 
much of its annual prey. He had, indeed, been engaged at 
this work beforé the Catholic question came up to interrupt 
it ; and he turned to its completion, so far as it could be 
completed in his day- when the “‘atholic question ceased to 
be a subject of controversy. By the Metropolitan Police 
Act he gave London her efficient system of police, and 
superseded the poor old Charleys of the days of Pelham and 
of Tom and J-rry. He had a genius and.an omnivorous 
appetite for work. All the time he found leisure for the 
books and the pictures which he loved ; he still read and 
re-read his favourite classic authors. He was a curious 
combination of the hard-working, intensely practical 
administrator and the virtuoso or dilettante. He must 
have enjoyed his life much at this time. To pass from 
«rd, official work to a quiet read in his study, and from 
quiet read in his study to the fierce, impassioned 
*s of the House of Commons, disciplined his 
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ike a healthy change of ache: He enjoyed the 
vivid life of the House of Commons. Few men, $hdeed, 
have ever succecded in that life who did not love it. 
One might be inclined to say off-hand that no man who did 
not love that life ever made a great success in it, if we did 
not remember the signal example of John* Bright, who 
detested the House of Commons, and prevailed in it. 

The Government emerged from the Struggle on Catholic 
Emancipatign victorious indecd, but terribly shaken. ‘Their 
condition might remind one of that of the princess in the 
‘Arabian Nights’ who fought the great battle in the cause 
of right against the evil genie, and who proved herself a 
mistress of better nygic art than even his, butewho won 
her battle with such sore trouble, and at such dire loss, 
that ske died immediately after she had accomplished the 
destrugtion of her adversary. They had brought on them- 
selves the deadly enmity cf the old-fashionel Tories. They 
had not in*the slightest degree conciliated the Whigs. 
They had not even concifated the Igish Catholics. The 
manner in which CathcMic Emancipation had been granted, 
and the manner in which O’Connell had been treated, took 
away from the measure much®of its charm. It is probable 
that Peel, if left to himsclf—that even Welington, if left 
to himself, woul have ordered matters quite otherwise. 
Either, probably, would have taken care that, since Eman- 
cipation was to be granted, it should be granted gencrously, 
and that, as it was certain that O’Connell must come 
into Parliament, he should not be vainly and offensively 
obstructed by a futile act of postponement. The readers 
of the present day will @il to understand the history of 
that time altogether, recent and near to our own as if fe 
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ment of devotion to the will, the pleasure, the mere caprice 
of the’sovereign, which was an article of faith among states- 
men ofall parties. It was not only Pitt who did homage to 
this fetish of royal will on the subject of Catholic Emanci- 
pation. We know that Fox once did homage to it as well. 

The Tories therefore had a hard fight before them. No 
sooner had the Catholic question been disposed of than the 
Reform question b¢gan to raise anew its now really formid- 
able pretensions. ‘There was much distress in the country. 
Trade was dislocated in many places ; business was sus- 
pended in once flourishing cities and towns. Distress 
brought, as it always does, political discontent. Wellington 
and Peel fried to strengthen themsclvgs by drawing to their 
aid some Whigs who were willing to put aside for the moment 
their own, peculiar opinions in order to carry on the govern- 
ment of the country in some practical and satisfactory 
manner. Nothng came of these attempts ; nothing solid 
and abiding at least. England, as Disraeli sail long after- 
wards, does not love coalitions ; and in this case even a 
coalition was not practicable. Lord Grey and Lord John 
Russell could not be expected to coalesce with the Duke of 
Wellington and Robert Peel. “ A new power had come into 
the House of, Commons ; a new factor in every political 
situation —O’Connell and the Irish vote. “An alliance with 
O’Connell soon became one of the conditions of a political 
party which was determined to come into office and into 
power. 

Two events occurred which precipitated conclusions. 
On June 26, 1830, George IV. died ; and a month after, the - 
revolution of the Three Days ce July broke out in Paris. 
King George was hardly cold in his grave, when Charles X. 
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in the death of George IV. was that it brought a kit®; to the 
throne who was not supposed to be pledged in advance to 
anything in particular. William IV. had not anything like 
the education or the natural capacity of his dead brother 
George. George IV. was undoubtedly a man of culture and 
of talent; Thackeray was entirely mistaken in his ideas 
as to George’s lack of natural intelligence. The prince® 
who was summed up by Burke-—-much to George’s personal 
annoyance——as ‘brilliant but superficial,’ could not possibly 
have been the mere figure of inanity and idiocy that is 
set up by Thackeray as a likeness of George IV. But 
William had a reButation for honesty and streightforward- 
ness and for a sincere although awkwardly illustrated 
interest in the well-being of his people. What George 
1v* wanted was not talent but sympathy ; he could only 
sympathige with himsclf. William wa$ understood to be 
likely to make in his rude ungainly sort of way a kind 
of Patriot King. gHis@accession @o the throne gave new 
hopes to the Whigs. Every one remembered his recent 
quarrel with the Duke ,of Wellington, wher! the Duke, 
perfectly in the right, insisted on a course which compelled 
the Duke ofClarence, 4s William then was, to retire from 
the office of Lord High Admiral. But, much more than that 
the Whigs relied on the character which William had some- 
how managed to acquire for sincerity and for patriotic 
feeling. In fact, he did prove to be much more of a con- 
stitutional Sovereign than any of the Georges had been. 
The Whigs began to press on their motions for reform and 
for retrenchment. The King retained the existing ministry, 
but there was a very widespread gmpression that there was 
going to be a break up before long. Then came the Rgvo- 
lution in France, and the modem history of England has 
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always Curiously vibrated to the sound of the great move- 
ments in France. An anti-reforming Sovereign and an. 
anti-reforming ministry in France had gone down—who 
could doubt of the moral effect of such a lesson on the 
population of England ; on the Liberal party of England ? 
The King’s speech at the mecting of the new Parliament in 
“November 1830, contained no allusion to the necessity for 
any manner of Parliamentary reform. Lord Gey in the 
House of Lords compiained of this ; and his complaint 
drew from the Duke of Wellington a comprehensive declara- 
tion against all schemes of Parliamentary reform. The Duke 
would makegio compromise, would hold Gut no hope. ‘The 
speech is almost touching in its frank simplicity and its 
absolute conyjction. We are borne back to quite another 
era of man’s history as we read it. ‘There is probably’ no 
English public mannow living who would profess-to be so . 
certain of the perfection of any human institution whatever 
as the Duke of Wellingtcn declared himself certain of the 
perfection of the existing constitution—that constitution 
which was destined to be completely reorganised within less 
than two years. Never, the Duke proclaimed, would he as 
a Minister have rnything to do with any seheme which 
proposed to touch that ark of the covenant. 

This must have been a somewhat startling “announce- 
ment to Peel--now by the death of his father become Sir 
Robert Pecl. We have the authority of Lord Dalling and 
Bulwer for saying that Peel ‘was by no means pleased with 
this hasty and decided announcement,’ Indeed, we hardly 
need any authority to make us feel irell assured on this 
subject. Peel as a genuine and a practical statesman had 
a ratural contempt for theories of finality, and for hard 
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and not @ priori, in such matters. He must have clé@rly 
foreseen the disadvantage at which the- Duke’s unstates- 
manlike and sweeping declaration would place the Govern- 
ment. He could not of course contradict or correct his 
leader ; but he went as far as he could in the House of 
Commons to break the force of the Duke’s declaration by 
saying for himself that he did not at that moment see any 
Prospect of such a measure of safe and moderate reform as 
his Majesty's Government might be inclined to sanction,’ 
But the words of the Duke could not be recalled. ‘Thus 
said the Duke ; thus did the Duke infer.” The effect was 
to give an immense stimulus to the Reform party all over 
the country. They had’a new King, supposed to be fond of 
popularity and in sympathy with the people. They had the 
lesson taught by France to encourage and enlighteh them, 
' They hal the declaration of the Tory PrimegMinister, that 
he would neveg under any circumstances favour any measure 
of Parliamentary reform. They had the evidence of the 
modified declaration of tite Ader of the Government in the 
House of. Commons to Prove that the Cabinet w@e not 
quite in union on that verye question of Parliamentary 
reform. How could there be a more hopeful cqpjunction of 
conditions for a rfular attack upon the Government? 

The attack was soon made. e It was led by Sir Henry 
Parnell (afterwards the first Lord Congleton), an ancestor 
of the present leader of the Irish National Party in the 
House of Commons. Parnell’s attack, which was opened 
on November 14, 1830, came in the shape of a motion for 
a@ committee to take into @Prsideration the estimates and 
amounts proposed for the Civil List. The Government 
strenuously opposed the motiqg, and we@e left the following 
evening in a minority of twenty-nine. It was nota motion 
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thag would in those days have been supposed to call neces- 
sarily for a ministerial resignation; but Wellington and 
Peel saw a cloud of difficulties and dangers’ surrounding 
them, and were honestly convinced that they had no longer 
the confidence of the country. Nothing was more curious 
than the manner in which they were opposed. Sir Henry 
Parnell was, by conviction and by family traditions, a 
devoted supporter of the policy of Catholic Emancipation. 
Yet he took the first opportunity in his power to turn out 
the Ministry which had carried Catholic Emancipation, 
and which alone cotld then have carried it. He was not, 
to blame ; he was perfectly right. We cannot found a poli-: 
tical policy on the principle of gratitude. Parnell and his 
friends had carried Catholic Emancipation through Peel 
and Wellington. That was done with; and they now 
wanted to cagry Political Reform. Wellington would not 
have anything to do with such a task. The clear course 
for the Liberals was to try to get. some statesmen who 
would. ‘Io have any hesitation about this would be as 
absuré as for a man to say that out of gratitude to the 
London and North-Westerr- Railway Company for bringing 
him from Manchester to Euston he would decline to accept 
the services of the Great Western Compfhy in carrying him 
from Paddington to Bristol, although he wanted to get to 
Bristol and the North-Western line could not carry him 
thither. But the Wellington administration was also op- 
posed by some reformers of a peculiar order—bitter and 
envenomed ‘Tories who had turned reformers merely because 
Wellington and Pecl had emangipated the Roman Catholics. : 
These men—they were not many, but they were very active 
and unscrupulous-—suddenly declared for Parliamentary 
reform, partly because they had a wild hope that if the 
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franchise should be made more popular there was engugh 
of the no-popery feeling among Englishmen to carry a 
repeal of the Emancipation Act, and partly because they 
thought any stick was good enough wherewith to beat the 
Tory statesmen who had refused to govern England on 
the principle of religious disqualification. 

Peel took the whole crisis with that magnanimous patience 
which was part of his nature. He had never for a moment 
fancied that by passing Catholic Emancipation he would 
be doing anything to make his position as a statesman 
in office any stronger. On the contrary he knew perfectly 
well—he had never attempted to disguise from himself or 
from others—~that it fhust tend inevitably, at leag for the 
time, tg weaken his position. He knew very well that the 
Catholic yote in Parliament would go with thee party of 
Reform ; and he knew that he could not just then construct 
a party of reform out of the Tory materfals at his com- 
mand. In any case the sudden declaration of the Duke 
of Wellington must ha@e Drought on aX immediate crisis. 
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CHAPTER IX 
s 
THE FIRST REFORM BATTLE 


Lord Grey has to be sent for—The Reform Administration —The first 
Reform Bill introduced by Lord John Russeli—Peel opposes it— ~ 
Defeat of the Government, and dissolution, 


THERE @as no alternative ; absolutMy none. Lord Grey 
had to be sent for. The King, of course, had not the 
same sct¢eeling of repugnance to Lord Grey that was felt 
by his predecessor; indecd, on the contrary, was supposed 
to be williag Ghough to court popularity by accepting a 
minister who was recognised as a popular statesman. Lord 
Grey answered the ®&quest to f@rmgan administration with 
charactegistic straightforwardness and rezolution. His first 
stipulation was that clectoral geform should be a Cabinet 
question. The condition was accepted, and Lord Grey at 
once formed % Ministry. He became Fétst Lord of the 
‘Treasury ; and at that time it was not so hard a task as it 
has since become to manage an administration with the 
leading statesman in the House of Lords. Lord Brougham 
was made Lord Chancellor—curiously enough, at the 
suggestion of the King. Lord Grey did not exactly know 
what to do with Brougham, but was quite certain he could 
not do without him. Brougham’s tremendous energy and 
extraordinary power @f speech at the bar, at the hustings, ~ 
4and in Parliament, had made him the most powerful and 
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popular man in the party. He was probably the greatest 
platform speaker in the country with the single exception of 
O'Connell. He was making money largely at the bar, and 
to accept any ordinary ministerial office would have been 
a serious sacrifice for him. He was offered the position 
of Attorney-General and refused it, qQhen the King, 
admonished by Lord Grey that it would be very hard 
indeed to get on without Brougham, suggested that the 
woolsack should be offered to him. It was offered, and 
was reluctantly accepted. To Brougham it meant loss of 
money, 2 temporary office, and the abandonment of a great 
popular position. It as pressed upon him, however, by 
Lord Grey as a duty to his party and his country; and 
Brough’im accepted the office. His own objecti$ns were 
propheffc. From the hour when he took his seat on the 

woolsack he qgased to be a real influence in political life. 
Lord Althorp was Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of the House of Gom*ions in the“hew administration. 
Lord Melbourne had charge of the Home Officee Lord 
Palmerston began his long gareer as Foreign Secretary. 
The sinecure office of the Privy Seal was given to Lord 
Grey’s son-in-lawethe strenuous and high-minded, but very 
hot-tempered, Lord Durham ; the man who was afterwards 
to rescue Canada from chaos and lay the foundations of 
the Dominion. Lord John Russell was made Paymaster 
General of the Forces—a post which had been occupied by 
the elder Pitt and by Burkc—and in his case, as in theirs, 
without a seat in the Gebinet. Lord Grey at once 
announced his intention of bringing forward a measure of 
Reform. He entrusted the framing o& the scheme to a 
committee of four men——Lord John Russell, Lord Durham, 
Sir James Graham, and Lord Puneannon, The task of 
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shaping a draft of the measure was deputed to Lord John 
Russell, and his scheme, with some modifications suggested 
by Lord Durham, was adopted as the plan of the measure. 
This book is not intended as a history of the Reform 
Bill. It only concerns itsclf with the history of the Bill so 
far as it affected the career of Sir Robert Peel. There can 
be very little doubt that Peel, if he had had his own way 
and had not been stopped by the peremptory declaration of 
the Duke of Wellington, would have endeavoured to bring 
in some sort of reform scheme of his own. It would, no 
doubt, have been very cautious and tentative; but it is 
quite possible that he might have seen his way to 2 measure 
which the country could have accepted as an instalment, 
and tha® he might thus have kept his party in office 
for some time lgnger. It is even possible that if he fad put 
his hand té the work he might have seen higway to some 
wider measure of redress. We have seen how, from the 
moment when he niade up his Vnir@l to undertake a settle- 
ment of the Catholic question, he made up his mind also 
that it must be a real and aepermanent settlement. it is 
quite possible that if he had once given his mind to the 
preparation of a Reform Bill, he might s@n have come to 
see that the measure must gest secure on a broad basis and 
not be perched precariously on a narrow ledge. The im- 
petuosity of the Duke of Wellington cut Peel off from any 
chance of attempting a scttlement of the Reform question, 
and the scheme brought forward by Lord John Russell 
secmed to all Tory minds so sqgeping and even so revolu- 
tionary in its character that it became a part of Peel’s 
natural instincts arel tempergand training to oppose it to 
the uttermost. The Bill does not seem to us now a very 
audacious measure. It ae nothing more than extinguish 
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some rotten boroughs, efface the Taes of constituencies 
which were only constituencies in name, enfranchis® some 
of the great towns, fix a regular and equal franchise in the 
boroughs, and modify, by some slight new introductions, 
the high franchise in the counties. It was not by any 
means a democratic measure, for it actually abolished some 
of the ‘fancy franchises,’ as we might call them, adopting 
the phrascology of a later day, which gave a chance here 
and there to the working-class. What the Bill did was to 
transfer the power from the upper to the middle class; 
from the noble to the dourgeois. The prolétaire was left 
completely out in the cold. The privileges he had already 
enjoyed were taken away from him, 

Still, it cannot be denied that the Bill at the time was 
looked on by all the Tory party and even by some of the 
timid) Whigs as a mere crude measure of revolution. Lord 
Dalling says that Lord John Russell’s explanation of the 
Bill ‘almost appeared a joke,’ and insists that ‘had Sir 
Robert Peel risen when Igord John gt down, and said that 
he would have been prepared to consider any reasonable or 
practical plan, but that the plan of the Govenifment was 
a mockery repugnant to tH€ good sense of the House, and 
that he could not therefore allow the time gf Parliament to 
be lost by discussing it ; moving at the same time the order 
of the day, and pledging hirfsclf to bring the question in 
a practical form under the attention of the House of 
Commons at an early opportunity, he would have had 
a majority of at least a hundred in his favour.’ 

This is rather too much of a conjecture. Even if it 
were well-founded, it w4uld have made no great difference 
to the cause of Reform in the end. Lord Dalling is speak- 
ing only of the House of*Commons ; and is thinking ony 
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of that House of Commons. The whole mass of the people 
outside the House of Commons and all Parliamentary 
circles were determined that the suffrage must be extended 
and the electoral system reformed. But there can be no 
doubt that in the House of Commons itself the propositions 
of the Government seemed nothing short of revolutionary, 
and the general expectation was that the Ministry would 
almost instantaneoisly fall. 

The first reading of the Bill was allowed to pass, without 
a division, according to the usual, although by no means the 
invariable, practice of the House of Commons. But with 
the second reading the battle set in, and the second reading 
was only ¢arried by a majority of on®—3o2 to gor. This 
naturally put the Opposition into the highest good spirits. 
It did not,scem possible thata measure which had so Thearly 
been overthrown in the open battle on the second reading 
could come out «ith life from the intricacies and ambushes 
and surprises ofa fight in Committee. The Bill was not, how- 
ever, destined to getqinto Committee. On the motion for 
going into Committce an amendment was moved which 
struck at one main principle of the measure, and on that 
amendment the Government wére defeated by a majority of 
eight. It onlyrremained now to dissolve Parliament and 
appeal to the country at a general election. The King was 
strongly opposed to such a stép. He complained bitterly of 
being advised to dissolve a Parliament which had only just 
been elected. Grey and Brougham were firm and William Iv, 
gave way. Parliament was to be dissolved and dissolved on 
the Reform question. 7 

Sir Robert Peel took a strenuous and a consistent part 
in opposing the Bill. It was a consistent part because 
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ditions to support or even to introduce a scheme of Barlia- 
mentary reform, yet it is certain that he would not have 
introduced such a scheme as that of Lord John Russell, and 
that he, like others, was perfectly thunderstricken when he 
heard Lord John Russell’s exposition of the measure. It 
would be hard for us now to understand how sweeping, how 
audacious, the Bill was considered to be by all the Tory and 
some of the Whig politicians. Joseph Hume declared that, 
radical reformer as he was,*the plan much exceeded his ex- 
pectations, and that, with all his disposition to put con- 
fidence in ministers, he was not prepared to find them 
coming forward with, so manly a measure. The. Bill was 
accepted by the extreme Radical and demagogue ‘Orator 
Hunt,’ and by O’Connell, whose opinions might fairly be 
described as those of advanced Liberalism. % 

Tt was natural, therefore, that a man like Peel should be 
sincerely alarmed at such a measure and should feel, as he 
did, a strong and sometimes even an impassioned determina- 
tion to oppose it to thélast. On the second reading of the 
Bill, Peel spoke up strongly for the fancy franchiser and for 
the small constituencies. One passage in his speech on this 
part of the subject has a personal and almost a touching in- 
terest. He spcxe of ‘a community, whose numbers were by 
the returns of 1821 not more than four thousand, and against 
whom this Bil! had been brought without any allegation of 
necessity or without any case being made out against them. 

. I know that they have never abused their right—that the 
humblest man among them never obtained or asked a bribe 
for a vote he gave. Thpy received me when I had been 
subjected to the indignity of expulsion for what I conceived 
to be an act of special duts even torthe Church of which 
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representative, and till the necessity of the measure is esta- 
blished by more cogent arguments than I have yet heard, 
I will not consent to deprive them of their right’ The 
most ingenious part of the speech was the argument for 
the fancy franchises. Pecl contended that these franchises 
enabled every class in the community ‘in some way or other 
to have a voice in_ the election of Members of this House.’ 
‘Now, I do not mean to say by this,’ Peel interposed with 
characteristic caution, ‘that thefranchise should be extended 
to all the members of all the classes of the community, but 
that the constitution works well for having here and there 
an entrance channel for the broadest principle of popular 
representation.’ Undoubtedly, Peel touched the one great 
error of the Bill. It did by the abolition of these peculiar 
franchise cut off the working classes altogether from any 
chance of having a vote. In some communities—that of 
Preston, in Laiicashire, for example—there was an ancient 
and peculiar system of franchise which amounted to some- 
thing very like unfversal suffitge~ This was, indeed, an 
exceptianal case, but there were many places and many 
franchises which admitted a working man to the electoral 
body. The Bill of Lord John Russell abolished all these 
franchises, rubbed them out, and made he system sym- 
metrical indeed, but symmetrical at the expense of the 
working classes. The working classes, by whose aid mainly 
the Bill was carried, resented this bitterly afterwards, and 
it helped much to spread the growth of Chartism. Peel’s 
argument in favour of the small and what we may call the 
patron-owned constituencies was ingenious. It was the 
argument with which we have been so familiar since his 
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popular constituency had dismissed fom its representation, 
Undoubtedly such things did happen. But it has to be 
remembered that the representation in the great consti- 
tuencies was then on so narrow a basis that the declaration 
of a constituency was often little more than the decision of 
some one particular ‘ interest,’ or clique, and that it was but 
the case of a man condemned by an ‘interest,’ and rescued 
hy a patron. Since the extension of thé suffrage, we cannot 
remember any case in which a really able and patriotic man 
was left out for any considerable time—any time worth 
taking into account—if he desired to enter or to re-enter 
the House of Commons. 

Peel’s speech nivurally contained many warnings against 
the spread of the democratic spirit—much denunciation of 
democracy. It closed with a powerful appeal ta the House 
of Commons to take care that it did not ‘signalise your own 
destruction, by bowing down the pillars of the edifice of your 
liberty, which with all its imperfections still contains the 
noblest society of freemy’n known tv the habitable world.’ 
Among all the great speeches delivered in that remarkable 
debate, where Russell and Palmerston and Macaulay and 
O'Connell took part, none was more ingenious or more 
eloquent thar that of Peel. Peel was wrorg in most of his 
conclusions, and almost all his prognostications of danger 
came out to be unfounded. But this only means that he 
was still suffused with the old-fashioned ‘Tory spirit ; and 
we have to remember that his objections to Parliamentary 
reform in the radical sense were objections which had been 
shared in by Canning up to the time of his death. 

An extraordinary scene took place in the House of 
Commons just before the dissolutiop. A debate was going 
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Reform, and on the impending dissolution. Suddenly the 
first cannon proclaiming the approach of the King was 
heard. Peel had just sprung to his feet and was denouncing 
the Reform scheme with all his energy and passion. For the 
first, although not the only time in his political career, he 
allowed himself to be utterly carried away by anger. He 
declaimed and stormed with all the vehemence of Brougham 
himself. ‘I'he man habitually so cool, so cold, so self-con- 
tained, now shouted with the fivy of an angry demagogue. 
He declared that if the Bill and the whole Bill were to be 
passed, ‘ there will be established one of the worst despotisms 
that ever existed.’ ‘We shall have a Parliament of mob 
demagogu®s—not a Parliament of wise and prudent men,’ 
‘Such a Parliament,’ he cried, ‘and the spirit of jour- 
‘nalism, to-use a foreign phrase, has brought many happy 
countries to the brink of destruction.’ He then furned 
on to the Ministéts themselves and declared that they had 
shown ‘during their short reign of power more incapacity, 
“ more unfitness for offffe, more ignorarce of their duties, than 
was ever exhibited by any sct of men who have at any time 
been called on to rule the proud ‘destinies of their country,’ 
It is curious to remember who these incapables and igno- 
ramuses .were.” ‘They were Lord Grey, Lerd Brougham, 
Lord Althorp, Lord John Russell, Lord Durham, Lord 
Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord Plunket, Sir James 
Graham, and the late Lord Derby, then Mr. Stanley. If 
Peel had calmly compared the intellectual power of the two 
sides of the debate as he did in the debate on Sir Francis 
Burdett’s motion in favour of Catholic Emancipation, he 
might have spared himself a mistake in his political career, 
and a most unwonted.~and unngcessary display of passion, 
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when the news came in of the Revolution in France, and the 
flight of Louis Philippe. Among the first who received the 
tidings was Mr. Joseph Hume, and Hume hastened to Peel 
and told him what had happened. Peel’s comment was 
significant ; and it was just. That, he said, is what comes 
of trying to govern a country on too narrow a basis of 
representation. Peel now, at the time of this scene we 
describe, was endeavouring with all the force of his eloquence 
and his passion to make out that the one great danger to a 
state was the endeavour to broaden its basis of representa- 
tion, Peel was a man to learn much in eighteen years. For 
the moment, however, he stood there storming against ex- 
panded representatio“, declaring that the policy of the 
Reform Ministry had even already made it no longer ‘an 
objectf fair ambition’ for ‘any man of equal and consistent 
mind ‘o enter into the service of the Crown,’ The scene 
was turbulent, and while Peel was still thundering forth, amid 
one crowd of members, madly cheering, and another crowd 
madly groaning and shou*ng, Black od knocked at the 
door to summon the Commons to the bar of the House 
of Lords to hear the prorogation of Parliament. Peel, all 
unconscious, kept on declaiming ; the House kept on shout- 
ing. Black Rod knocked again and again.~ Then at last 
the Speaker and the House understood what was happening ; 
Peel was cut off in the middlé of his speech, the Speaker 
and the Commons rushed across the lobby to the House of 
Lords, and the Parliament was at an end. 
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CHAPTER X 
THE BATTLE OVER 


The General Elections strengthen the Reformers—The new Bill—Pee 
leads obstruction—The House of Lords throw out the Bill—Great 
popular excitement—The Lords at last have to give way and the 
Bill passes. 

ri ® 

‘Tue Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill’ was 

now the,cry of the country. The wildest excitemént pre- 

vailed. The general elections were fought, and were won 
by the Reformers. ‘The Reformers were now in an over- 
whelming majority. The Bill was reintroduced —at least the 
second Bill was onk a slight medification of the first. Then 
the opponents of the measure changed their tactics. They 
went in for delay and for obstruction. The policy of 

Parliamentary obstruction, of “which we have heard so much 

in later days,«was carried out with splendjd audacity then. 

When the House got into Committee and began to consider 

the separate case of each $mall borough which it was pro- 

posed to disfranchise, the “opportunities for obstruction 
became almost unlimited. Peel threw himself energetically 
into this obstructive policy. There was an organised 
system of obstruction. enere was a regular division of 
labour which was adjusted an carried out under the 
directions of a committee of which Peel himself was the 
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Charles Wetherell spoke fifty-eight times, John Wilson 
Croker spoke fifty-seven times, and Peel himself spoke 
forty-eight times. Mr. Molesworth has been at the pains in 
his excellent ‘ History of England from 1830 to 1874’ to 
compile a list of the obstructive motions and divisions which 
took place in one night of these extraordinary debates. ‘The 
record is amusing to read. It consist of nothing but a 
series of motions that the debate be now adjourned—that 
the House do now adjourn—that the Speaker do now leave 
the chair, There were no rules of procedure then to limit 
the right of debate on every motion of the kind, and the 
House had therefor€ to submit to an almost ainending 
repetition ‘of the same formal motions and the same argu- 
ments in their support. 

Tite Bill, however, passed through the House of Com- 
mons at lasf. Its passing was expedited y the firm con- 
duct of the Government, who declared that they were not 
to be obstructed out gf their policy,mnd that they would, 
if necessary, keep the House of Commons sitting until 
the coming Christmas, or the Christmas following, if it 
were necessary, in order to have the decision of the 
House on the Bill. In the grey dawn ofthe morning of 
September 22, 1831, the last division was taken in the 
House of Commons—the division after that on the third 
reading—the division on thé formal question ‘that this Bill 
do now pass.’ ‘here were for the motion 345, against it 
239. The majority in favour of the passing of the Bill 
was 106. Times had hanged indeed with the House of 
Commons since the not distant day when Lord John 
Russell introduced the first Reform Bill. 
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went up to the Lords. The Lords threw it out on the 
motion for its second reading. There was an end of the 
measure for that year. The whole country was instantly 
aflame with passion. There were riots everywhere. The 
castles -of great nobles were attacked and burnt down. 
The houses of country landlords who had opposed the 
Bill were laid in rains. Bristol and other cities were like 
places captured after a siege. The winter was made hideous 
by the executions of the unfortunate and misguided men 
who had taken a leading part in these various disturbances, 
It will never be known for certain how near England came 
to revolution in these trying days. “arliament met again 
in December 1831, and Lord John Russell introduced his 
Bill—it was practically the same Bill—for the third”time. 
After much opposition and obstruction, the Bill passed its 
third reading or- March 23, 1832, by a majority of 116. 
Then it went to the Lords, and the great question now in 
the country was, What will the ‘Lords do with it? The 
Lords soon made it certain what they meant to do with it. 
The Duke of Wellington announced that his hostility to 
the proposed reform was as uncompromising as ever. The 
Duke, with characteristic indiscretion—chargcteristic, that 
is to say, where questions of reform were involyed— 
announced that he did not believe the King was in favour 
of the Bill. The bare suggestion threatened to make the 
King unpopular with the mass of the people all over the 
country. ‘There was only one way by which to meet the 
determination of the majority in the House of Lords, and 
that was by the King’s giving his consent to the creation of 
a number of new peers in order to overbear and to swamp 
the anti-reformers. It was well “known that it would not 
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enough that the King should give his consent to® their 
creation in case of necessity. The necessity would not 
arise. In the Western wilds of America, if two enemies 
meet and the one has the other covered by his revolver in 
the first instance, the man so covered does not attempt to 
draw his weapon. It would be of no use. He would be 
shet before he could put his hand upen it, and he has to 
come to terms. It would have been so with the House 
of Lords. If the new pees were to be created they would 
carry the Bill. What would be the use of compelling the 
new creation? A small group of peers, who were styled 
the Waverers, had ghe decision in their hands, They 
held the balance of power. They oscillated now this way, 
now that way, between the Ministry and the Opposition. 
They yere not opposed to all reform, but they did not like 
the Government measure, hoped to get it yery much weak- 
ened, and Merefore at present assisted the Tories. The 
King was with them in hig heart. He hoped they would 
persevere in their actfon, and so compel Lord Grey to 
modify his terms. The Waverers were, no dou8t, quite 
aware of the King’s desires. It was certain that if the King 
consented to the making of the new peers the Waverers 
would at. onee“withdraw from their attitude of hostility to 
the Bill. But the King at fisst would not consent. He 
gave a point-blank refusal. Lord Grey instantly tendered 
‘his resignation. ‘The King accepted the resignation, and 
the country seemed to be suddenly brought within measur- 
able distance of civil war. : 

The King sent, by Hord Lyndhurst’s advice, for the 
Duke of Wellington, and invited him to form an adminis- 
tration, The Duke, for alt@his courdge and devotion, did @ 
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asked!to try his hand at the formation of a Government. 
Peel acted with firmness and dignity. He declared that 
he saw no possibility whatever of his being able to form 
an administration which could hold up its head for a 
moment, and to this announcement he resolutely and very 
properly adhered. Then the puzzled Duke was urged to 
try again, and outtof sheer devotion and personal loyalty 
to the Sovereign he did try again, and he utterly failed. 
The attempt died in its birth. “The ery that came up from 
London and all parts of the provinces was appalling. The 
King’s carriage was mobbed whenever it was seen in the 
streets of the metropolis. At last William had to give 
way. He sent for Lord Grey; he consented—most re- 
luctantly, and with very bad grace—to the demand fer the 
creation of the new peers; the Waverers thus covered at 
once gave way > there was bitter grumbling in the House 
of Lords, but the Reform Bill passed into law. With the 
King’s final assent to the request of his ministers closed 
along chapter of our constitutional history. That was the 
Jast time when a struggle took place between the personal 
predilections of an English sovereign and the advice of his 
constitutional ministers. The whole crisis accomplished 
two Objects as well as the passing of the Keform Bill. It 
practically defined the limité of the power of the Sovereign, 
and the limits of the power of the House of Lords. 

The part which Peel had played throughout the whole 
struggle—if we except the one little outburst of somewhat 
undignified, and certainly very unusual, ill-temper which 
has been described a few pages back—was consistent, 
and was worthy of his character and career. He was not 
even then opposed to every possible scheme of reform ; but 
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thing which the country ought not to accept. “He fotight 
determinedly and conscientiously against it. But he fought 
fairly. Mr. Molesworth admits that Peel’s opposition was 
‘much more candid and less vexatious than that of most 
of those with whom he was associated. Peel fought his 
battle, no doubt, by obstruction 3 but obstruction was then, 
and for long years after, a recognised weapon of Parlia- 
mentary warfare. The writer of this volume has still a 
strong doubt whether it is %ell that a Parliamentary as- 
sembly should be too carefully protected against a method 
of opposition which practically and avowedly aims at de- 
laying a certain coursegof legislation until the atteption of 
the whole country shall be forcibly drawn to what the Par- 
liamentary assembly is doing. All Parliamentary systems 
must pyt up with a good deal of anomaly; and it is not 
always satisfactory for the best government @f the country 
that a ruling party should be convinced it has the better 
of the argument, and has algo had enoygh of it, and that 
it has a majority at its bick to better the better argument, 
The consistency of Peel’s conduct is shown in the fact 
that he made clear to all his®wn growing conviction that 
reform of some kind was inevitable. We cnnot know 
what inconvenience might not haye arisen if, backed by 
the King’s support, he had attem@ted to form an adminis- © 
tration when the Duke of Wellington endeavoured to get 
him to venture on the enterprise. The ‘Tories had the 
utmost confidence in his judgment and_ his leadership. 
They felt no such confidence in the political leadership of 
the Duke of Wellington. Tf Pecl had believed that any 
good could be gained by further resistance, they would 
have followed him as far u®ler fire as he chose to lead 
them, Another man might well have believed, or at least 
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hav@ hoped, that with the support of the King he could 
yet beat back the advance of the extreme reformers. 
Another man might have had the levity and the hardihood 
to make the attempt. The result might have been political 
convulsion. It cannot be doubted that some of the great 
Liberal leaders were already asking themselves what course 
they should have to take in the event of the King still 
resisting the demands of the people, and the country 
breaking into civil war. Is fE too much to say that in 
such a struggle the King’s crown might have gone down? 
Hardly too much to say that. Is it too much to say that 
if another Tory administration had&ecn formed with the 
object of dragooning the country into submission to the 
abandogment of reform, the collision might hawe been 
instantly provoked? It certainly is not too muck to say 
that. On the ether hand, is it not certain that if Peel had 
taken office and tried to palm off on the cofntry an emas- 
culated and dwarfgl Reform @ill, the popular anger would 
have been just as great as if he were to bring in no scheme 
of reform? It was then a grave crisis in the history of the 
movement when the Duke of#Wellington advised that Peel 
should be agked to form an Administration, and the King 
acted on the advice. Peel was never deceived for one 
moment. He saw into th® realities of the situation. He 
had a marvellous power of distinguishing between the things 
that he would have and the things that he could have, 





which, strange as it may appear at first, is one of the 
rarest gifts of statesmanship. He used his clear distin- 
guishing power well on this treat occasion. When he 
refused to form a Ministry, the Reform struggle was really 
®@ at an end. The wildest To did not believe that there 
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CHAPTER XI + 
IN 4ND OUT 


The Irish Church Question—Lord Stanley leaves the Whigs—Lord 
Grey retires from public life--Lord Melbourne Prime Minister — 
The-King dismisses Melbourne, and Peel is called back from Rove 
—Again Prime Minist&, and again defeated. e 


PEEL wow settled down to the work of a leader of, Opposi- 
tion in fhe House of Commons. He accepted the Reform 
Act and the new system. He knew perfectly well that there 
was no going Sack on such a course as that. But he set him- 
self to watch, with unfailing gcratiny, thegmeasures which the 
Reform Ministry were about to bring in. He had come into’ 
the reformed Parliament as member for ‘Tamworth. *Among 
the new men of the new Parfament was Mr. William Ewart’ 
Gladstone, whom we have scen, not very long bgfore, engaged 
in carrying a.vote of censure at the Oxford Union against 
the Government of the Duke %f Wellington and Robert 
Peel because they had not stuck to the Tory colours and 
resisted the passing of the measure for Catholic Emanci- 
pation. : . 
Peel felt well convinced that the Reform Ministry would 
do their best to deserve “their title. He looked for all 
manner of wild projects of political and social reformation. 
His idea and his policy wei to watch these measures, and 
prevent them from being made too wide and wild and 
3 12 
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sweeping. He was resolved to give up absolutely the old 
Tory policy of resistance to every proposed change. He 
had never had much intellectual sympathy with such a 
policy, and now he saw that its game was quite played out, 
if, indeed, it had ever been able to play much of a game 
for long. He saw that its time was quite gone by now. He 
aimed at forming what might be called a Conservative party 
—a party which should resist sudden and uncalled-for 
change, but should adopt as its#leading principle the recog- 
nition of the fact that change is one of the necessary con- 
ditions of a people’s prosperity. ‘he Duke of Wellington 
fell in with Peel’s ideas—took the ting, in fact, from Peel. 
A season of energetic reform followed the passing of the 
Bill of Lord Grey and Lord John Russell. Peel supported, 
althoughSin a cautious way, the efforts of the Government 
for the abolitiop of the slave system in our West Indian 
Colonies. O’Connell was the most uncomprémising of all 
‘the opponents of slayery, refusing on one occasion to submit 
to a compromise which Mr. Buxtorf himself had been pre-— 
vailed wpon to accept. The measure for the abolition of 
slavery was finally carried throsgh, and will ever remain one 
of the standing glories of the British Empire. There was 
much trouble about legislation for Ireland, Sout a Coercion 
Bill for Ireland, about Irish tithes, and about the hish 
Church. The debate on the question relating to the Irish 
Church proved memorable in the history of the Cabinet, 
and, indeed, in the history of the country. Mr. Ward, at 
that time considered a very rising member of the House of 
Commons, brought forward a motion declaring that the 
Protestant Establishment in Ireland exceeded the spiritual 
«wants of the Protestant populason, and that, ‘it being the 
right of the State to regulate the distribution of Church 
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property in such a manner as Parliament might deterine, 
it is the opinion of the House that the temporal possessions 
of the Church of Ireland as now established ought to be 
reduced.’ This motion, which was commonly believed to 
have been inspired by Lord Durham, was seconded by 
Mr. Grote, the famous historian of Greece. It came like 
the bursting of a shell in the ranks of the Administration. 
It involved the whole principle of existence for such an 
Establishment as the State @hurch of Ireland. Those who 
advocated the maintenance on principle of the Irish State 
Church could not possibly admit that its claim to support 
rested in any degree gg the number of its votaries. They 
might, indeed, have argued with perfect justice, from their 
point ef view, that, the fewer votaries it had, the greater 
was thg necessity for maintaining it, and for enabling it to 
assume a wider spiritual Activity. Those, oy the other hand, 
who maintair&d that the revenues of the Church ought to 
be cut down to the propogtion of her, conversions or the 
numbers of her worshipers, were only preparing for the 
coming of the day when Parliament would say that the 
Establishment, as such, couldegive no reason for its existence 
at all. _ 

The Whig Party was already showing distinct lines of 
cleavage. It was dividing itselé into Whigs and Radicals. 
Nor was that all: a2 number of the Whigs who had worked 
cordially with the Radicals for the passing of the Reform Bill 
were now showing not merely an inclination to draw bridle, 
but even to fall back into the Conservative ranks. It was 
known that Lord Brougham was trying to arrange a com- 
promise, by virtue of which aCommission should be appointed 
to inquire into the revenuesgof the Irish Church, and their . 
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The gmmediate effect of all this was that Lord Stanley, Sir 
James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and the Earl 
of Ripon, left Lord Grey’s Administration. Lord Stanley 
passed away for ever from the Whig party. To a more 
recent Parliament he was known only as an impetuous, 
brilliant mouthpiece of Toryism. Men of a younger 
generation could hardly be brought to believe that the Lord 
Derby who talked*of his own Government Reform scheme 
in 1867 as a leap in the dark, was the Lord Stanley who, 
thirty-five ycars before that time, had leaped on the table 
at Brooks’s to harangue his listeners into enthusiasm for 
Lord Grey’s Reform Bill. ; ; 
Lord@Stanley had argued, in & debate on Ward's 
motion, firmly and broadly for the Church in Treland as a 
matter ofeprinciple, political and religious. Sir Robert Peel 
was not prepared to go so directly-into the question. He 
did not take high ground, it must be owned. ¢How unsafe 
he felt himself to be will be seen from the fact that, in great 
part of his speech, h® fell back ufpong the old argument that 
the Catholics had pledged themselves at the time of Eman- 
cipation that they would not ask for any measure to affect 
the Established Church. The argument was feeble in every 
way. No such compact could possibly h#id good; one 
generation of Catholics could not bind another. More than 
that, no pledge given by any number of: Catholics could 
bind the Protestants of England, or could bind the House 
of Commons. Nothing said by Grattan in the name of 
the Irish Catholics could bind Ward and Grote, who 
were not Catholics, or prevent the House of Commons 
from doing what it believed to be an act of justice. Peel 
professed himself quite willing & consider the expediency 
®nd the feasibility of redistributing the revenues of the Trieh 
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Church. He spoke on this part of the subject like a pragtical 
Statesman. So far did he go along the way to compromise, 
that some of his opponents declared that he ought to have 
accepted the office in the Whig Government which had just 
been left vacant by the resignation of Lord Stanley. It was 
a curious case of crossing on the way: the fiery Whig 
had become.a Tory ; the born 'Yory was accepting one of the 
fundamental principles of the Whigs. ‘THe one was a states- 
man, the other was not. 4 Peel’s eloquence was but the 
instrument of his intellect ; Stanley’s whole intellect ran into 
his eloquence. 

The Government geferted Ward’s motion by the favour- 
ite device of the time for getting rid of inconvemient de- 
clarations of principle—the appointment of a Commission 
to inquire into the general subject. The whole cantroversy 
has been finally settled go long ago, that our only interest in 
it now is ag regards the manner in which it affected the 
statesmen and the parties of that day. The King was very 
angry with the Ministems fct having go4e even as far as they 
did in the way of disestablishment ; although, of course, no 
one then dreamed of disestaplishing the Irish Church. He 
bore the grudge in his mind. Another dispute arose in the 
Government a’sout an Irish question. A Cctrcion Bill had 
been brought in. Lord Althorp was disposed to enter into 
a compromise with O’Connell, and modify the measure. 
Lord Grey would not hear of compromise. The two states- 
men resigned office ; but Lord Althorp instantly came back, 
and Lord Grey remained out. Lord Grey was sick of the 
worry of official life—indeed, of public life altogether. 
Recent publications have shown that he was far less strong 
a man than we had long bglieved_ him to be: that he had 
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could be played upon by skilful hands. It is probable that 
his was for the most part but a reflected greatness ; the 
shining on him and through him of the light of that constel- 
lation of genius, eloquence, and statesmanship amid which 
he had moved so long. He disappears from this history. 
He did not live long after his retirement ; we shall not see 
him any more. _ 

The Ministry was reorganised, with Lord Melbourne, 
whom we have already known ag William Lamb, for its head. 
Lord Althorp remained Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader of the House of Commons. Lord Melbourne had 
not much of the temper of the refogmer in him. He was 
an indolent man, with some talents, with a potentiality of 
statesmanship i in him which energy might have realisqgd, and 
with a now inconsiderable critical faculty ; his judgment in 
most matters more likely to be sight than wrong. The 
King had long Had a grudge against the Whig Ministers for 
.what he considered their falling away on the Church ques- 
tion, and he sudderfy and publfclyeanbosomed himself of 
his grievance in a public declaration. It was on the occa- 
sion of a birthday address delivered to him by a deputation 
of Irish prelates that William IV. poured forth his soul. He 
declared, in tht most impassioned manner,and with tears 
running down his cheeks, that, come what would, he was 
resolved to stand by the Church. This oration was nothing 
short of a public censure on his Whig Ministers. Everybody 
felt sure that something must come of it ; and the something 
came very soon. Lord Althorp’s father died ; Lord Althorp 
thereupon became Earl Spencer, and was removed to the 
upper House. Some administrative rearrangements were 
made necessary by this change, apd when Lord Melbourne 
‘vent to the King to talk over them, William bluntly informed 
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him that he did not propose to go on with his present ad*isers 
and that he had sent for the Duke of Wellington. Lord 
Melbourne was honestly delighted to be out of the whole 
affair, The strength of the Administration, such as it was, 
mainly depended on the influence of Lord Althorp over the 
House of Commons. The condition of things would be 
very different indeed with Lord Althorp in the House of 
Lords. The King himself gladly seized on this fact as 
another reason for getting rid of his Whig advisers. 

This was indeed a crisis. The King’s final communica- 
tion to Lord Melbourne was dated ‘Pavilion, Brighton, 
November 14, 1834.’ 9 5 

Sir Robert Peel had left England for Rome exactly a 
montk before the date of the King’s letter. The Duke of 
Wellington strongly advised the King not to think of any 
Prime Minister but sofhe statesman who should be in the 
House of CS3mmons. Of course, he advised the King to 
invite Peel to form an Administrationgand he offered, if it 
would make matters m@re easy, in the meanwhile to hold the 
offices of First Lord of the Treasury and Home Secretary until 
Peel should return to form Ministry for himself, Nothing 
could be more unfair, the Duke said, than to call upon Peel 
to put himselfat the head of a Government ' which another 
individual should have formes So a messenger was sent 
in hot haste to Rome, to bear his Majesty’s command for 
Peel’s instant return to London. 

Peel had left England with his wife and his daughter 
‘little foreseeing the probability of my sudden recall on any 
ground similar to that on which it took place, and having 
had no-communication previous to my departure with the 
Duke of Wellington or ayy other person respecting the. 
position and prospects of the Administration which existed 
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at thg time of my departure.’ On the night of Tuesday, 
November 25, Peel and his wife and daughter had just 
returned from a bail at the Duchess of Torlonia’s, in Rome, 
when the letters were put into his hands which summoned 
him back to England to be Prime Minister. He had \ 
already seen in the newspapers the account of the death of 
Lord Althorp’s father ; but, although he assumed as a matter 
of course that the event would render necessary some alter- 
ation in the arrangements of tke Government, he did not 
expect that it would lead to the practical dismissal of the 
Whig Ministry. He was just about to leave for Naples, and 
had made all the arrangements for ghe journey there, and 
back to me. Of course, all these plans were now knocked 
to pieces, and Peel sent off a letter in which he ‘begged, most 
respectful to assure your Majesty that he will proceed on 
his journey. to England without a moment's delay.’ 

Sir Robert Peel's journey home may welleinspire the 
man of our times with a new shrug of complacency over 
the improved conditi8ns of modefn @vilisation. Of course, 
the whole distance between Rome and Calais had to be 
traversed by carriage. Sir Rogert Pecl, in fact, travelled 
from Rome to London in exactly the same way as Con- 
stantine had ffavelled from York to Rom@ some fifteen 
hundred years before. All ghat horses and sails could do 
for Peel, sent for to become Prime Minister of England, 
was done for Constantine, sent for to be Emperor at Rome ; 
and nothing more could be done for Pee] than was done 
for Constantine. Peel had to take the precaution of pro- 
viding himself with a special and separate passport, so that, 
in case his wife should be unable to stand the fatigue of the 
continuous travel, he might be ee position to pursue his 
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our minds the idea of a great English statesman Fpving 
to provide against the possibility of his being stopped in a 
journey over the Continent because of his having taken 
passports for himself and his wife together, and his wife 
being unable to accompany him in his unbroken travel. 
The pair began their journey at Rome about three o’clock on 
the 26th of November. They arrived at Dover on the evening 
of the 8th of December. They had travelled eight nights out 
of the twelve, and halted she other four only because they 
were not able to get on. It may interest modern readers, 
who are acquainted with the comforts of the ain de luxe 
and the ‘club train’ Italy, to know what were the causes 
which made it necessary for Peel to submit to titese stop- 
pages.on his way. One night was spent at Massa, because 
the way was barred by a rapid torrent which could not be 
ferried over in the dark; one night at Susa, as the cross- 
ing of Mont Cenis could not be begun’ until daybreak ; 
one night at Lyons, which had just been declared in a state 
of siege, and where tie travellers had to remain until all 
manner of formalities about their passports had been gone 
through ; and, finally, one wight in Paris, where they were 
expecting letters which it was necessary they should get 
before going oA to London. Peel made the’ best of every- 
thing, and observes in his Memoirs that the long journey 
had the advantage of giving him ample time for considering 
his future action ‘coolly and without interruption” He 
arrived in London very early on the morning of December 9, 
having travelled all night from Dover ; and he at once pre- 
sented himself to the King. He told William straightway 
that he had no hesitation in undertaking to form an 
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and @dominant sense of duty. He felt that he could not 
leave the King in a position of difficulty. He felt that he 
could not leave the King ‘to the humiliation, through my 
refusal of office, of inviting his dismissed servants to resume 
their appointments.’ But he had little taste for the work 
just then. To begin with, he did not approve of the 
manner in which the late Ministers had been dismissed. 
He did not. think Lord Althorp’s removal to the House of 
Lords was reason enough for thesdismissal of the Ministry. 
He did not think the supposed: objection of the King to 
Lord John Russell, as leader of the House of Commons, 
was reason enough for breaking up tha Administration, He 
did not tink the time was fitting for the breaking up of an 
Administration ; and if it had to be broken up, he yould 
have preffred that the event had been brought about by 
any other cause, than the personel intervention of the 
Sovereign. Moreover, he had very little hope 4ndeed that 
the Ministry which fe could form would be strong and 
stable—would even command such dmajority in the House 
of Commons as would enable it to carry on the business of the 
country. These were not encougnging auspices. under which 
to make the attempt; but Peel felt constrained by a sense 
of public duty*-at all events, of duty to tH Sovereign— 
to put all personal considergtions aside, and go at the dis- 
tasteful and unhopeful work. 

Peel began by ‘inviting Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham to join his Administration. Both declined the 
invitation. Sir James Graham promised, although he could 
not take office, to lend to Peel all the support he could, 
consistently with his own principles and opinions. Lord 
§tanley wrote to Peel a long aml a very interesting letter. 
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and always had been, a complete difference of opinign on 
almost every public question, except alone as regarded the 
Established Church. He reminded Peel that, so lately as 
on the occasion-of Lord Grey’s retirement from office, the 
Duke of Wellington seized the opportunity of passing in 
review thé whole policy of the Whig Ministry, and con- 
demned, not merely the Reform Act, but all the home and 
foreign policy of Lord Grey's Government. It was true, as 
Lord Stanley admitted, that Peel himself had passed no 
such sweeping censure on Lord Grey’s measures. But he 
had opposed many of them in detail, and some of them in 
principle, and he hag objected to the whole scope and 
tendency of the foreign policy. ‘A few months tnly have 
elapsed ; the Duke of Wellington is the person who, on the 
dissolution of Lord Melbourne’s Cabinet, received the first 
mark of his Majesty’s confidence ; this circumstance alone 
must stamp*upon the Administration about to be formed 
the impress of his name jand principles.’ ‘You will not 
mistake me,’ Lord Stidhley went on, ‘if I say that private 
feeling, as well as political judgment, alike disincline me 
to the adoption of this progosal.’ Then follows a weighty 
sentence, which those who remember Lord Stanley can 
almost think fey hear him delivering : ‘The sudden con- 
version of long political oppogytion into the most intimate 
alliance, no general coincidence of principle, except upon one 
point, being proved to exist between us, would shock public 
opinion, would be ruinous to my own character, and in- 
jurious to the Government which you seek to form.’ Nor 
can we refrain from quoting yet another sentence: ‘If any 
beneficial moral effect were produced by my separation from 
Lord Grey and my former golleagues, and my abandonment, 
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would be wholly destroyed by my speedy return to office 
with their political opponents.’ 

Sir Robert Peel then formed the best Ministry he could. 
He undertook the duties of First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Lyndhurst was Lord 
Chancellor, and the Duke of Wellington became Foreign 
Secretary. Some new names come out in this Administra- 
tion. Mr. Gladstone was appointed Junior Lord of the 
Treasury; Winthrop Mackwort® Praed, the young Tory 
poet of society, and Sidney Herbert, afterwards a leading 
statesman in the House of Commons, were made joint 
Secretaries of the Board of Control. @t was held necessary, 
on various grounds of public convenience, that an appeal 
should be nade to the country, and, accordingly, Parliament 
was dissol¥ed. Peel issucd an address to his constipuents 
of Tamworth which was in itself*an important political 
manifesto. At that time, and down to the®end of his 
career, Peel made itga habit to gonvert his electioneering 
addresses into political manifestatiofs. These documents 
rise altogether above the level of electioneering literature ; 
they are historical publications.€ In this particular address: 
Pecl frankly anpounced that he considered the Reform Bill 

a ‘final and irrevocable’ settlement of a great (constitutional 
question—‘a settlement whigh no friend to the peace and’ 
order of the country would attempt to disturb, either by 
direct or by insidious means.’ ‘T never will admit,’ he said, 
‘that I have been, cither before or after the Reform Bill, 
the defender of abuses or the enemy of judicious reforms.’ 
Of course, when Peel described the Reform Act as a final 
and irrevocable settlement of a great constitutional question, 
ge did not mean to say that, iwhis opinion, Reform was 
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meh to believe in the possibility of any one gen@ation 
settling the business of all succeeding generations. He no 
more meant to convey the impression that Reform had 
spoken its Jast word, than Lord John Russell did when, 
addressing himself merely to the business of the passing 
day, he spoke of ‘finality’ in reforming legislation. What 
Peel meant was, that the decision of the Parliament and 
the people against the old, unreformed system was final 
and irrevocable. Vestigia erudla retrorsum, "There was no 
going back, and no patriotic Englishman must endeavour, 
openly or secretly, to restore the system which the country 
had sentenced and gloomed. Peel had already, in the 
House of Commons, expressed the same convicfion. He 
spoke in the debate on the Address in the first session of 
the first Parliament assembled under the Reform Act. 
This was in January, 1933. He then declared that he con- 
sidered the®question of Reform as finally and irrevocably 
disposed of. He added, ghat he wasgfor ‘reforming every 
institution that really Kquired reform, but he was for doing 
it gradually, dispassionately, and deliberately, in order that 
the reform might be lastingy Even already, then, Peel had 
distinctly severed himself from the old-fashioned Toryism. 
The declaratln of the Duke of Wellington with regard 
to Reform made in the September of 1830 was already a 
curious anachronism. ‘The Duke of Wellingten himself 
would not discourse in such a spirit to the House of Lords 
of 1834. 

Parliament was dissolved in December 1834, and the 
new Parliament met in February 1835. The result was 
unsatisfactory to the Government. The Conservatives had 
gained, indeed, and gaingl very considerably in strength, 
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Parlignent met the Conservatives were in a perfectly misef> 
able minority. The Liberals were estimated to have 486 
votes, and the Conservatives only 172. Now there was 
indeed a change, for the Conservatives had 273, and the 
Liberals only 380. This was an advance to be sure ; but, at the 
same time, it was rather a tantalising advance. A majority 
of roo is just as good as a majority of 200. Once 
the majority gets above that level when a chance may 
pull it down, it does not matteg, so far as opponents are 
concerned, what its precise numbers may be. Sir Robert 
Peel saw at once that he was doomed to a dreary and a 
hopeless task—dreary because hopelgss. He was at the 
mercy of fie Opposition. The Liberals could batter about 
his Administration in any way they pleased. It is hardly 
possible t®imagine a situation more trying to a sensitive and 
high-spirited statesman, than to have to carry on a Govern- 
ment while his {Ollowers are in a minority, afd with the 
bitter knowledge that, do what he will, his enemies have the 
power at any moment'to undo his wk. 

The Opposition soon gave the Government a taste of 
their quality. Parliament met og February 19, and the first 
trial of strength was on the election of ae The 
Government c&ndidate was beaten by a m&jority of ro. 
This was a very small majorigy, all things considered ; and 
there was a peculiarity about its constitution vltich was 
significant, and which exhibited a political phenomenon 
very familiar indeed in more recent times. It was the Irish 
votes that decided the triumph of the Liberal candidate. 
The House of Commons then knew that the Liberals had 
secured the support of O’Connell and his party. 

Bad began for Peel, and worsg remained behind. The 
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the House of Commons, on an amendinent censuring®hem 
for the dissolution. The majority against them was still 
very small—only 5 ; and again the victory, such as it was, 
showed itself to be the work of the Irish vote. Still, the 
defeat was annoying, and even damaging. Hardly less 
damaging was a victory which Peel won, by the help of 
Lord John Russell and some of the Liberals, over his 
own followers, on a motion for the repeal of the malt tax. 
Then, again, the strong opigions expressed in the House of 
Commons as to the appointment to the Embassy in St. 
Petersburg of the Marquis of Londonderry, who had made 
himself highly unpopyfar, both by his denunciations of the 
English reformers and the Polish patriots, rendered%t neces- 
‘sary that Lord Londonderry should resign the position. 
This, of course, was a vexatious blow to the Minist®y. Peel, 
‘bore up with courage ang equanimity. He did not believe 
that his dutyevould allow him to resign offic€ merely because 
of goads or pin-pricks like these. He did not like to advise 
another dissolution, a®hough another dissolution would 
in all probability tend to strengthen his hands. He kept 
bringing in Bills for what may be called moderate reform in 
various departments, especially in the ecclesiastical courts 
and Church dis@ipline. He met the attacks, thé questionings, 
and the obstruction of his angagonists with consummate 
skill and coolness. His skill as a leader was never more 
conspicuously shown than during his short and precarious 
term of office. Now, also, he had again an opponent worthy 
of his weapon. Now, once again, the strife of parties in the 
House of Commons had become typified—a great political 
and oratorical duel between the two leaders. Lord John 
Russell, called to the responsibility of commanding the . 
Tiras ae a een Be lt tilt hee Weck oo ccs. 
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expetted skill and power in debate. He showed himself 
well able to hold his own, even against the best efforts of 
Sir Robert Peel. Many years later, Lord John Russell him: 
self wrote that he never had so hard a task to perform as 
the task of leading his party through all that keen series of 
encounters with the skill and experience of Peel. But the 
struggle had to come to an end. Peel fought his losing 
battle as gallantly and brilliantly as Napoleon conducted his 
retreat before the advancing armies of the Allies. But the 
end was certain in the one case as in the other. In April, 
1835, Lord John Russell carried against the Government a 
motion to the effect that the surpluf revenues of the Irish 
Church ought to be appropriated to general moral and 
religious Purposes. The motion was carried by 28 votes 
against 258. ‘This was the coup de grice. Peel resigned, 
and passed into Opposition once a@uin. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE TRISH FAMINE 


Lord Melbourne Prime Minister—Death of William IV. and accession 
of Queen Victoria—The Jamaica Act—The ladies of the bed- 
chamber—The Whigs fall, and Peel comes in again—The Corn 
Law question comes uf—The Irish famine, 


LorDeMELzOURNE’s second Administration was very like 
Lord Melbourne’s first, with, however, one remarkable 
exception—Lord Brougifim was not a member of it. From 
that time forth, during all his long career, he never held office 
in any Government. Therg has been yuch speculation as 
to the reason why the Whigs not only deprived themselves of 
the assistance of Lord Brougham’s great eloquence, influence, 
and energy, but turned these ®owers against themselves jand 
it was even at one time conjectured that there, were seasons 

in, Brougham’s” life when his mental faculties were ‘not 
altogether under his control. Bart there does not seem any 
reason to hazard any such conjecture, or to go beyond Lord 
Melbourne’s spoken and written explanations. Before there 
seemed any immediate prospect of the Whigs coming back 
to office, Melbourne had made up his mind that he would 
have nothing more to do with Brougham, In fact, Brougham 
was a man with whom nobody could get on. He had an 
overbearing and even ferocicus temper, and he had no idea 


of dignity, propriety, or prudence. He used to stump the 
e : K2 
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country after the fashion of O'Connell, and deliver harangues 
such as, according to the etiquette of that time, an ex-Lord 
Chancellor was not supposed to deliver. He was always 
getting into quarrels, and always making compromising 
strokes off his own bat. Cast off by the Whigs, he for a 
time forbore to attack them, but after this season of patience 
he joined with Lord Lyndhurst in harassing, denouncing, 
and tormenting them. 

Sir Robert Peel played a geady and a waiting game. 
He dealt fairly, and even generously, with the Ministers ; but 
he was biding his time. The King hated his present advisers, 
and made no secret of his hatred. pra long time he would 
not even‘inyite one of them to dinner. At length he relaxed, 
and gave them all an invitation, expressing on one ogcasion 
a hope, if his letter of invitation, that they would each man 
drink two bottles of wine. Peelgnd Lord John Russell 
felt a kind of dislike and distrust of each othe Both were 

- shy and sensitive men, and for that reason were kept apart. 
That fact, however, did not prevent*each from paying ready 
and generous tribute to the abilities of the other. Lord John 
Russell wrote once in positively enthusiastic admiration of a 
speech of Peel’s which went near to shattering the Whig 
Administration. In truth, the Ministers wefe terribly over- 
weighted in both Houses go far as debating powers were 
concerned. In the House of Lords they had Brougham 
and Lyndhurst to encounter, and Lord Melbourne was but 
a poor speaker. In the House of Commons they had to 
bear the attacks of Peel, Graham, and afterwards Lord 
Stanley, and they had only one man of first-class debating 
power—Lord John Russell. Peel was gradually forming a 

« Strong Conservative party—not a Tory party. He was 
making himself strong in the country as well as in Parliament. 
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He foresaw the time when he should be able to command a 
majority in the House of Commons. 

Meantime an event occurred which had much effect 
on the conditions of government in Great Britain. On 
June 20, 1837, William IV. died, and Queen Victoria 
came to the throne. The Duke of Wellington thought the 
accession of a woman to the sovereign’s place would be 
fatal to the present hopes of the Tories. ‘Peel,’ he said, 
‘has no manners, and I hd€e no small talk.’ He seemed to 
take it for granted that the new Sovereign would choose her 
Ministers as a school-girl chooses her companions. He did 
not know, did not forsee, that with the accessionsof Queen 
Victoria the real reign of constitutional government in 
thesé islands was to begin. The late King hadgadvanced . 
somewhat on the ways of his predecessors, but his rule was 
still, to all intents and Birposes, a personad rule. With the 
accession of Victoria the system of personal rule came to an 
end. | 

The elections which at that time were necessary on the 
coming of a new sovereign went slightly in favour of the 
Tories. The Whigs had many troubles. They were not 
reformers enqugh for the great body of their supporters. 
They made; or, perhaps, one should rather say, accepted, 
many great and noble reforms fn political and social affairs ; 
but all these had to be pressed upon them from without. 
The Radicals had split off from them, They could not 
manage O’Connell. The Chartist fire was already burning. 
There was many a serious crisis in foreign policy—in China 
and in Egypt, for example. The Canadian Rebellion 
and the mission of Lord Durham involved the Whigs in 
fresh anxieties, and laid them open to new attacks fron® 
their enemies. On the ton of all came cacna Jt 
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of a jegislative rather than an insurrectionary kind, in 
Jamaica, and the Government felt called upon to bring in a 
Bill to suspend for five years the Constitution of the island. 
A Liberal and reforming Ministry bringing in a Bill to 
suspend a Constitution is in a highly awkward and dan- 
gerous position. Peel saw his opportunity, and opposed 
the Bill, The Government won by a majority of only 5. 
Lord Melbourne accepted the situation, and resigned. The 
Queen sent for the Duke of We&ington, and he, of course, 
advised her to send for Peel. 

When Peel came, the young Queen told him with all 
the frankness of a girl that she was Worry to part with her ° 
late Ministers, and that she did not disapprove of their 
conduct, Rut that she felt bound to act in accordanc#with 
constitutional usages. Peel accepted.the task of forming 
an Administratign. And then caffe the famous dispute 
known as ‘the Bedchamber Question’—the guestion de 
Jjupons. The Queen kvished to r@ain her ladies-in-waiting ; 
Peel insisted that there must be some change. Two of 
these ladies were closely related to Whig statesmen whose 
policy was diametrically oppose# to that of Peel on no less 
important a question than the government of Ireland. 
Peel insisted that he could not undertake to govern under 
such conditions. The Quéen, acting on the advice of 
her late Ministers, would not give way. The whole dispute 
created immense excitement at the time. There was a 
good deal of misunderstanding on both sides. It was 
quietly settled, soon after, by a compromise which the 
late Prince Consort suggested, and which admitted that 
Peel had been in the right. For the moment, however, 
# became a stormy controversy, and even Peel himsélf 
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torical exaggeration. Its importance to us now is that, as 
Peel would not give way, the Whigs had to come back 
again, and they came back discredited and damaged,’ 
having, as Mr. Molesworth puts it, got back ‘behind the 
petticoats of the ladies-in-waiting.’ 

We may pass rapidly over the remaining history of the 
Whig Ministry. The Anti-Corn Law agitatation had begun, 
and the Whigs made some tentative, ineffective efforts to go 
a little way in the direction of the new movement. Peel 
soon saw that their force was spent—that his time had 
come. He encountered them with a direct declaration 

* of want of confideyge, and defeated them by one vote. 
Ministers resigned, and appealed to the country, and the 
result of the general elections brought Peel back to office, 
and something more than officée—it brought him back to 
power, He was at ns BOE of a majority. Lord Melbourne . 
resigned. @eel formed an Administratior® in which he had 
the co-operation of Lord Stanley and Sir James Graham. 
The elections whicle brought Peel into power brought 
Richard Cobden for the first time into Parliament ; and the 
great Free-trade struggle yas about to begin. 

The story of Sir Robert Peel’s Administration in its 
dealing witl# the Corn Laws is a story of bitter and pas-" 
sionate controversy. Peel’s enemies tell it in the shortest 
way. Peel, they say, came into power pledged to retain the 
Corn Laws, and in 1846 he repealed them. Let us examine 
the history of that eventful period a little more carefully. 
One part of the controversy at least has been entirely swept 
out of the way. No one now wants to offer or to listen to 
any argument for or against the principle of Free Trade. 
What we are concerned in is the personal conduct of Peel 
in the decisive part which he took. 7 
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What were the Corn Laws, to begin with? Old abuses 
are so soon forgotten that it is quite possible some of the 
younger generation may have only a very vague idea as to 
what the Corn Laws actually were. The Corn Law of 1815 
was a copy of the Corn Law of 1670—s0 little had economic 
science grown in England during all those years. The 
Corn Law of 1670 imposed a duty on the importation of 
foreign grain which amounted almost literally to a prohibi- 
tion. It was lawful to export whgat on payment of rs, per 
quarter Customs duty ; but the importation of wheat was 
virtually prohibited until the price of our own wheat at 
home had risen to 80s. a quarter. @uch legislation was, 
of course,*founded on the principle that the corn grew for 
the benefit of the grower in the first instance, and that, 
until a héhdsome profit had been secured to him, the 
public had no right to any reductiog in the cost of food. 
When thg harvest was good, then the grower bégan to get 
frightened, and he a ed to Farliament to protect him 
against the disaster of having to sell Ais corn any cheaper 
than ina year of scarcity or even of famine. It has been 
said, and said well, that ‘the histary of agricultural distress 
is the history of agricultural abundance.’ This might seem 
at first a paradox, but it is not so ; it is a truth that goes to 
the very heart of Protection. jhe Corn Law of 1815 was 
hurried through Parliament. It re-enacted the provisions 
of the former measure, and declared the practical prohibi- 
tion of the entry of grain from foreign ports until the price 
of our own corn here at home had reached the magical 
figure of 80s. a quarter. But the commercial and manu- 
facturing classes had had some education forced on.them 
in_the meantime. Great manwacturing towns like Man- 
Phester had! choses ssn. dhe Ries Seate Ace ee 
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to sell their goods in every market where buyers were to be 
met, and they found themselves hampered at every turn by 
prohibitive legislation. The principle which captured so 
many other intelligences—the principle that by everybody 
paying a little too high a price for every article everybody 
will grow rich in turn—did not fall in with the practical 
experiences of Manchester. In places like Manchester, when 
there was depression of trade, they could not see that the 
working-men were really any the better off for having to pay 
unnaturally high prices for their bread, while having at the 
same time to put up with reduced wages. Therefore, com- 
munities like Mancheser were, from the very natura of their 
condition, driven early into scepticism as to the beauties 
and vittues of Protection. es 

The passing of the measure of 181 5 was not accompiished 
without popular tumult. * The poor man mizht not be much 
of a political ‘economist, but he knew when his bread was 
too dear, and he knew that <ts price we put up by law for 
the benefit of the landlord class. There were riots here 
and there—very serious riots in some places. As in the 
Reform Bill tiots, the hotises of unpopular men were 
attacked. Incendiary fires blazed through the night. Then 
there were trials and executions. Men who had rushed into 
riot under the terrible impulse 6¥ hunger and despair were 
found guilty and hanged. Thus order was restored, and all 
went merrily again. 

Attempts were made from time to time to modify the 
rigidity of the Corn Act by the adoption of sliding-scale 
measures, having for their object to set up a varying system 
of duty,-so that the duty on foreign wheat should sink in 
Proportion according as the price of home-grown wheat ~ 
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diffefence in principle between the fixed duty and the 
sliding-scale ; each alike sought to secure an enhanced 
price for the grower at the expense of the community. We 
need not find too much fault with the corn-growing class— 
that is, with the landlords ; they followed the instincts of” 
their class interests, just as all other orders of men are 
inclined to do. Later on, it was found that every class in 
turn resisted the application of the principle of free-competi- 
tion to its own saleable articles., But the misfortune in the 
case of the corn-growing interest was that the corn-growers | 
were mainly the law-makers, and had it in their power to suit 
their own interests in imperial legislation. Gradually a 
Free-trace organisation began to be formed in and around 
Lancashire. This Free-trade organisation had its begjnning ° 
in. agricultural distress, and won its final triumph by means 
of agricultural distress. The AntCorn Law League was. 
formed in Manchester. ‘The great Free Trade Hall was 
- built on the groundgphich we haye already said was the scene 
of the massacre of Peterloo. A regular propaganda was set on 
foot for the education of the people in the gospel of Free 
Trade. The agitation caught fe. Among the first men of 
great popular influence who gave it a cordial co-operation 
was Daniel O’Connell. The Free-trade cfuse became a 
Parliamentary question. Fr several years the movement in 
the House of Commons was led by Mr. Charles Villiers, a 
man of great ability and sound judgment. He was an 
aristocrat by family, but was strongly in sympathy with the 
English democracy. After a while he was joined in the 
House of Commons by Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. 
Never had a great social and political cause two more fitting 
, leaders than these two. All that argument and persuasion 
could do was the natural work of Cobden ; all that oratory 
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of the very first order could accomplish was accomplished 
by Bright. 

A man like Peel could not see without the deepest 
interest, and without a growing sympathy, the rise of this 
great agitation. He knew the labouring class, he knew the 
artisan class. He had, under a chill and proud exterior, a 
singularly sensitive and benevolent heart. The whole turn 
of his intellectual training had set him against the fascinating 
sophistries of Protection. ‘ir Lawrence Peel says of him 
that he had always been a Free-trader. ‘The questions to 
which. he declined to apply those principles had been viewed . 
by him as exceptional.? The Corn Law had been so treated 

- by many able exponents of the principle of Free T. rade.’ Sir 
Robeft Peel had again and again expressed in the House of 
Commons his conviction as to the general soundness of the 
principle of Free Trade.” But he had up to,this time always 
maintained that the Corn Laws and the Sugar Duties were 
exceptions to the commen rule. It nay once more be 
pointed out here, that it was not part of Peel’s habit as a 
statesman to look farahead. He waited until an event came 
up before he studied, and scrutinised it, and questioned it as 
to its significance and its meaning. To find fault with, this 
tendency on the part of a great working statesman is to find 
fault with the very conditions o his work. He has no more 
time to speculate as to far distant phenomena than the 
steersman has to make calculations about the reappearance 
of some far distant eclipse. 

There was nothing as yet to give Peel any serious warn- 
ing that the time was close at hand when the question of 
Free Trade would have to be faced. Although the agitation 
was spreading so broadly in many of the great towns, it had, 
as yet got little grasp of the House of Commons. It was 
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hardly taken seriously there by the majority of members. 
The landlords themselves were not as yet in the least afraid 
of it. Mr. Villiers, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, Mr. W. J. Fox, and a few others, were its avowed 
champions. It is a fact of some significance, that the Anti- 
Corn Law League were not in the least discouraged by the 
advent of Peel to power. The leaders of that party did not 
profess any unqualified devotion to the Ministry of Lord 
Melbourne or Lord John Kussell. They wanted the 
Minister, whoever he might be, who would give them Free 
Trade. They saw very soon that Peel was, on the whole, the 
most likgly man. In the very debate which took place on 
the resignation of the Melbourne Ministry, Mr. Cobden, 
who had,just entered Parliament for the first time, said: ‘I 
ama Free-trader—I call myself neither Whig nor Tory. I 
am proud to acknowledge the virtf of the Whig Ministry 
_in coming out from the ranks of the monopolists, and 
advancing three pais out of fofr in, my direction. Yet, if 
the right honourable baronet opposite (Sir Robert Peel) 
advances one step farther, I shall be the first to meet him 
half way, and shake hands with him’ Some time later, 
Cobden, speaking at Birmingham, said: ‘There can be no 
doubt that Sir Robert Peel is at heart as good a Free-trader as 
Iam. He has told us so inthe House of Commons again 
and again ; nor do I doubt that Sir Robert Peel has in his 
inmost heart the desire to be the man who shall carry out 
the principles of Free Trade in this country.’ When we 
read assertions that Peel had betrayed his party, it is surely 
of some importance to point to the fact that, so far back as 
1841, the leader of the Free-trade agitation recognised Peel 
"5 a Free-trader. It is clear that even then Peel held oninions. 
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cilable with those of the ordinary Protectionist member of 
Parliament, and that he had done all he could to make these 
opinions of his known to the House of Commons. Outside 
the ranks of the Free-trade party, no one went really any 
further than Peel. Peel had up to this time contended that 
grain in England was a necessary exception to the general 
principle of Free Trade. Lord John Russell was not of 
opinion that the time had come when it could be treated as 
anything but an exception. | If that be any real difference, 
such, and nothing else, was the difference between them. 
The Free-traders cared as little for Russell’s fixed duty as 
for Peel’s sliding-scaleg 

It would, perhaps, have been better in the en@ if Peel 
had heen somewhat more of an effusive nature about this 
period of his career. If he had talked more foeely with 
some of his colleagues—had unbosomed himself frankly 
and frequenty, let fualice the working 6f his mind, such 
open communion with them might haye greatly helped to 
educate his party. Bra Pé&l was a shy and silent man. He 
thought. questions over, and thought them out for himself, 
and seldom talked over them with any one until he himself 
saw his whole way clear before him. It is quite certain that 
he had not irs 1841 even begun to see his way. In 1842 
Peel introduced his proposals for a sliding-scale. Lord 
Melbourne in the House of Lords, and Lord John Russell 
in the House of Commons, proposed amendments in favour 
of a fixed duty, but they were defeated. Lord Melbourne, 
indeed, was very half-hearted about the matter. He told 
Lord John Russell that, while he did not think they ought 
to abandon the principle of a fixed duty, he did not suppose 
they could find anything particularly new or strong to say 
‘against the sliding-scale as Peel had arranged it. So lately 
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as 1£39 Lord Melbourne had declared, in the course of a 
debate in the House of Lords, that ‘to leave the whole agri- 
cultural interest without protection—-I declare before God 
that I think it the wildest and maddest scheme that it has 
ever entered into the imagination of man to conceive,’ Of 
course, the amendments were defeated, and Peel carried his 
sliding-scale. Mr. Villiers and Mr. Cobden brought for- 
ward motions for repeal of the Corn Laws and motions for 
inquiry into their working, but defeat only followed defeat. 
On the 5th of January, 1843, Lord Melbourne wrote to 
Lord John Russell asking him what language the Opposition 
intended to hold about corn when thé Parliament met. ‘Of 
course,’ Lord Melbourne writes, ‘you have dismissed from 
your mind the notion that the Government will movearpon 
that subject. Peel would be an imbecile if he were to 
break up his party, and probably his Administration, in that 
manner. He will remain quietly in his prestnt position. 
If I were he, I shov'd not mind the Anti-Corn League and 
their abettors.’ Melbourne was nov a very clear-seeing 
prophet. A month later he writes to Lord John Russell, 
that ‘Peel evidently means to si¢e with the strongest about 
corn. Robarts tells me the opinion in the City is that the 
Corn Laws are doomed. Still, if the country°is quiet, and 
the League lose their populazity, he will stick by his law.’ 
It is evident, then, that there was a growing feeling that Peel 
was likely to go far towards the policy of repealing the Corn 
Laws. The very earnestness with which Lord Melbourne 
expresses his disbelief in such a purpose on Peel’s part, 
only shows that the belief must have been taking hold of 
the public mind. Melbourne was not a person to under- 
stand the feelings of a man like Peel. He could not be- 
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House of Commons would think of breaking up an Adifinis- 
tration and a party for the sake of any reform whatever. 
Still, there is the plain fact that in 1843 Melbourne felt 
bound to combat, with an earnestness very unusual in 
him, the growing idea that Peel was about to join hands 
with the Free-traders, though by so doing he should break 
up his party, and, as Lord Melbourne put it, even his 
Administration. It seems hard to understand how any of 
Peel’s own followers shouldenever have found any doubt or 
question arising in their minds upon the subject. It seems 
hard to understand how they could have been so completely 
taken by surprise, as tRey said they were, some years later, 
when Peel announced that he had become a convert to the 
principles of Free Trade. 

‘Famine,’ said Mr. Bright many years afterwards, 
* against which we had pared, joined us.” .In the autumn 
of 1845 the Potato disease broke out in Ireland, and the 
staple food of a whole p@pulation wa gone almost in a 
breath. Peel took from the first outbreak of the disease 
the deepest and most anxious interest in the condition of 
Ireland. He had reports s@nt into him, from all manner of 
sources, every day; on what he called ‘the awful question of 
the potato. crop in Ireland.’ Never was a statesman filled 
with a profounder sense of responsibility. The Cabinet 
began to hold meeting after meeting in rapid succession. 
The Anti-Corn Law League were crying out for the open- 
ing of the ports. Peel himself was strongly in favour of 
the opening of the ports. He urged upon his colleagues 
the imperative necessity of removing all restrictions upon ‘ 
the impertation of foreign grain, either by an Order in 
Council or by calling Parliament together, and recommend- ¢ 
‘ing such a course in the Speech from the Throne. Peel was 
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veryn frank with his colleagues. He expressed a strong 
doubt as to whether it would be possible, when once the 
ports had been opened, ever to close them again. Indeed, 
the Anti-Corn Law League were crying out for the opening 
of the ports on the express ground that, once opened, they 
never could be closed again. The doubt was enough for 
some of Peel’s colleagues, The Duke of Wellington and 
Lord Stanley declared against the proposition, and Peel’s 
wise policy fell through for the moment. ‘The Cabinet,’ 
says Peel himself, ‘by a very considerable majority declined 
giving its assent to the Proposals which I thus made to 
them. They were supported by only three members of the 
Cabinet4-the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert. The other members of the Cabinet, some 
on the géound of objection to the principle of the measures 
recommended, others upon the gtgund that there was not 
yet sufficient evidence of the necessity for them, withheld 
their sanction.’ Pel knew that he was right, knew that 
events would soon show with a tatrible earnestness how 
entirely right he was. But the Cabinet wanted educating as 
yet, and Peel could do nothing. He wrapped himself up 
in his usual proud patience, and he waited. Meantime the 
famine went stalking on. Sa 
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CHAPTER XIII 
TRIUMPH AND FALL 


a 
The Anti-Corn Law Leaguc—Peel announces his change of policy— 
He carries Free Trade at last, but falls in his hour of triumph, 


THE country was waking up to a sense of the danger. 
Great organisations were being formed everywhere for the 
purpos® of fighting the Irish famine by the arms Of private 
beneficence and liberality. It is, perhaps, worth mentioning 


that one noble Duke WrHte to Peel to say that, considering - 


the rebellious" spirit which the Irish people had long been 
showing, he did not think the Governme® ought to do any- 
thing to relieve their distress. Apparently, he was of opinion 
that the Government ought to leave them to stew in their 
own grease—to use the phrase of Chaucer which Prince 
Bismarck has brought to the knowledge of Englishmen. 
Let us do justice, however, to our noble Duke. He did not 
propose that Ireland should be actually left to starve—he 
was entirely in favour of private relief organisations ; but 
he thought the Government, as a Government, ought to take 
no steps to keep the contumclious people from starvation. 
One can imagine the feeling of compassion and contempt 
with which Peel must have studied such a communication. 
Suddenly, Lord John Russell wrote a letter from Edin- 
burgh to his constituents in the City of London—a letter 
which marks an epoch in the great Anti-Corn Law contro- 
a L 
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versy. Lord John Russell announced that he had become 
a convert to the principles of the League. It was no longer 
worth while, he declared, to contend fora fixed duty. He 
denounced the Corn Law system in language as strong as 
Cobden, or even as Bright, could have used. He added 
a remark the significance of which is important to the 
readers of this yolume—a remark to the effect that the 
Prime Minister seemed to be only waiting for some excuse 
to get rid of the whole syst@m, and he called upon’ the 
people everywhere to give him that excuse by petition, by 
address, by remonstrance. Here, again, we have evidence to 
the factymost important for a fair®judgment as to Peel’s 
whole course of action, that almost everybody outside the 
ranks Peel’s own party seems to have been satisfied 
that Peel desired nothing better than to have a chance of 
abolishing the Yorn Laws. 

We have not the smallest doubt that Peel welcomed 
Lord John Rusself& letter with ¢he most cordial satisfaction. 
It gave him just the excuse which® he desired. Of all the 
arguments which a Prime Minister can use in order to 
prevail upon certain of his colfeagues to assist him in intro- 
ducing some measure which they disapprove of or distrust, 
there is none half so strong as the argument that, if we 
do not introduce it, the @#ther men will. Of course, this 
argument would not have any influence over a man like 
Lord Stanley, for instance, who, although occasionally light- . 
headed enough, yet would cling to a principle which he 
believed to be right, and would not allow the thought of - 
holding on to office a feather’s weight in his consideration. 
But the ordinary member of an Administration hates to be 
driven from office, and is almost invariably borne down by 
the appeal, ‘What is the use in our holding back? If we do 
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not do this thing, the men opposite will; and they will come 
over here to do it, and take our places.’ Peel must have 
felt that he had got a splendid weapon‘into his hand when 
Lord John Russell wrote that famous letter. Behold, here 
is the foremost man in the Opposition, and he declares in 
favour of repealing the Corn Laws! The Anti-Corn Law 
party will be ready enough to form a coalition with him, and 
against us. The thing will be carried anyhow, whether we 
like it or not. Why should*not we form the coalition, and 
carry it ? 

There was, probably, no need for Peel to enforce these 
arguments in express words. They enforced t®mselves 
from the lines of Lord John Russell’s letter, Peel has set 
forth very clearly in his Memoirs, and with all his ac@stomed 
candour, the influence which the letter of Lord John Russell 
had upon hisgown counsdls and the counsel? of his Cabinet. 
The letter did not hurry Peel on the way to Free Trade. 
As he says himself, a meré’comparison of dates will show 
that his mind was made up before Lord John’s letter had 
been written. He had endeavoured to persuade his col- 
leagues to adopt a certain course, which course he told them 
plainly must conduct to Free Trade. He had made the 
effort, and failed, at the mecting of the Cabinet on Thursday, 
the 6th of November. Lord Join Russell’s letter was dated 
‘November 22.’ But the effect which Lord John Russell’s 
letter undoubtedly had was to satisfy Peel and the more 

- thoughtful among Peel’s colleagues that the coming of Free 
Trade was made certain, and that there was no reason why 
those who had always yearned for it, as Peel had always 
done, should balk their own chance, and feebly allow it to be 
carried by others. 

Some of the humorous side of Peel’s character eamac 
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out in his comments on the correspondence which he had 
to carry on at that time. Lord Kenyon, for example, sug- 
gested, among other measures which he believed calculated 
to relieve the distress in Ireland, ‘a special public acknow- 
ledgment of our dependence on God’s mercy in our present 
depressed state.” Peel makes on that suggestion the dry 
comment that a Minister might think it hardly consistent 
with reason to ‘make a publig acknowledgment of our 
dependence on God’s mercy, and at the same time leave in 
full operation the restraints which man had imposed upon 
the import of provisions.’ e 
A Cabinet Council was held on November 25, almost 
immediately after the publication of Lord John Ryssell’s 
letter. Peel recommended the summoning of Parliament at 
once, for the purpose of taking megsures to relieve the dis- 
tress in Ireland, but also for the purpose of ann@uncing some 
legislation designed either to repeal the Corn Laws, or to ; 
prepare the way for their repeal. H@was now quite satisfied 
that the Protection system had utterly broken down, and that 
the sooner it was got rid of, the better. Lord Stanley could 
not yet see his way. He asked for time to consider, and, the 
more he considered, the more Protectionis@be became. The 
Duke of Wellington took gn attitude worthy of Colonel 
Newcome. He was quite unchanged, he declared, in his 
personal conviction that the Corn Laws ought to be main- 
tained, but he frankly owned that he ‘thought a good 
Government for the Queen was more important than Corn 
Laws or any other consideration.’ He had convinced 
himself that Peel was the only man who could properly 
administer Government for the Queen, and, therefore, he 
was quite prepared to support every measure Peel thought it 
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with a touching simplicity. Perhaps there never was g more 
ingenuous avowal of the faith that man was made for the 
Government, and not the Government for man. Lord 
Stanley at last made up his mind that he could not remain 
in the Cabinet to carry out a policy which, to put it mildly, 
must at least end in the repeal of the Corn Laws. The 
Duke of Buccleuch was of the same conviction, In Peel’s 
judgment, there was nothing for it now but to resign office. 
He did not feel that, deprived of such considerable support, 
he was in a position to ca®y out his policy. He might have 
resigned when, on the 5th of November, his colleagues declined 
to accept his recommendations. But he argued, very wisely 
and justly, then, that he was still bound to keep¢o-his post. 
Not all of those who could not agree to his proposals had 
rejected them peremptorily and finally. It segmed quite 
probable that the teaching of events might school some of 
those whogdoubted ifto a better knowledge of the right 
course to be taken—might teach them, at all events, that the 
course recommende@ wa? inevitable. “But Peel made up his 
mind in the most decisive way that his retention of office 
for the time was merely to give others an opportunity of 
coming round to him, and not with any idea whatever of his’ 
coming round to them. ‘In determining,’ he says, ‘to 
retain office for the present, I determined also not to recede 
from the position I had take, and ultimately to resign office 
if I should find, on the re-assembling of the Cabinet, that the 
opinions I had expressed did not meet with general concur- 
rence.’ Now this condition had been realised, and Peel 
would not hesitate. On December 5 he went to Osborne, 
‘and humbly solicited her Majesty to relieve me from 
duties which I felt I could no longer discharge with advan- 
tage to her Majesty’s service.’ 2 
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Pesl acted rightly when he forbore to resign on the first 
rejection of his advice by his colleagues, and. rightly also 
when he determined to resign on finding that he could not 
obtain the general concurrence of the Cabinet after he had 
given his colleagues a second chance. He had one strong 
and steady purpose in his mind, and that was to bring 
about the repeal of the Corn Laws. That purpose dominated 
all his thoughts and all his actions. He would stay in 
office, despite of every rebuff and every disappointment, so 
long as he thought he could by staying in office help to 
repeal the Corn Laws. He would not stay in office one 
moment after he had satisfied himscf that, for whatever 
reason, it vas not in his power to repeal the Corn Laws. 
After the Cabinet Council of November 25 he became con- 
vineed thé. the work of repealing the Corn Laws was a 
man’s office, but not his, as Beatrice pets it; that Lord John 
Russell, with the Whigs, could do it! When hehad come 
to this conclusion, he-at once resigned his place. 

The Queen sent for Lord John Rissell. Russell came 
up from Edinburgh, and did his best to form an Adminis- 
tration. It was a difficult undertaking. His party was ina 
minority in the House of Commons, and was not very strong 
in the country. For some reason or other the elections 
which had recently taken place here‘and there had not gone 
favourably for the Free-traders. Before making any attempt, 
Russell endeavoured to obtain from Peel a promise that 
he would support a measure for the complete and immediate 
repeal of the Corn Laws. Peel could not see his way to 
give any promise of the kind, nor would he even consent to 
be consulted as to the draft scheme of the measure, He did 
not think it would be proper on his part to give such a 
pledge ; and he did not think it would da any onnd ta thn 
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common purpose, but only harm, if he were to co-operate in 
the preparation of a scheme. He was convinced that ‘pre- 
vious concert, or a previous pledge on his part to support 
any particular measure of adjustment, would be distasteful 
to the House of Commons and embarrassing to all 
parties.’ Lord John Russell admitted the fairness of 
Peel’s course of action, and, although terribly embarrassed 
by the task forced upon him, he still went to work, with 
“undaunted and highly characteristic courage, to form an 
Administration. A new ditficulty arose in his way. Lord 
Grey—lately Lord Howick, and who had just succeeded 
his father, the Lord ¢Grey of the Reform Bill—refused 
to take office if Lord Palmerston, of whose Solicy he 
strongly disapproved, were to be Foreign Secretary. Lord 
Grey also held that Mr. Cobden ought to be invited to take 

“a seat in the Cabinet. ford John Russell felt satisfied that 
the complete and cordis concurrence of alf the leading men 
of his party would be necessary in orger to give him the 
slightest chance of maintaining an Administration. This 
he found himself unable to secure, and, therefore, he said in 
his letter to the Qneen, ‘he must now consider that task as 
hopeless which has been from the beginning hazardous.’ 
Peel had been sent for by the Queen for a parting inter- 
view on his retirement from office. To his surprise, he 
found on his arrival at Windsor that the Queen had now to 

- invite him to resume office. “ He had no choice but to agree 
under such conditions, and he returned from Windsor on 
the evening of December 20 ‘having resumed all the fune- 
tions of First Minister of the Crown.’ He expressed his 
own feelings simply and frankly in a letter to the Princess © 
Lieven. ‘I resume power,’ he wrote, ‘with greater means of - 
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“relinquished it. But it is a strange dream. I feel like a 
man restored to life after his funeral service had been 
preached.’ The Duke of Buccleuch withdrew his opposi- 
tion to Peel’s policy, and consented to remain in office. 
Lord Stanley held to his resolve, and would have nothing 
to do with the Ministry. His place as Secretary for the 
Colonies was given by Peel to Mr. Gladstone, who was now, 
like Peel himself, a convinced Free-trader. It is a curious 
fact that Mr. Gladstone did not sit in Parliament during the 
eventful session that was coming. He had obtained a seat 
for the borough of Newark through the influence of the 
Duke of Newcastle ; but the Duke of Newcastle had with- 
drawn h’s support from Peel, and Mr. Gladstone therefore 
did not’scek immediate re-clection on accepting office, but 
remained, for some months without a seat in the House ot 
Commons. During his absence the great battle, in which he 
would have made a splendid figure, Was fought nd won. 

Parliament met op the 22ndof January, 1846. The Speech 
from the Throne rererred with satisfaction to the measures 
already taken from time to time to extend commerce and 
stimulate domestic skill and industry by the repeal of prohibi- 
tive and the relaxation of protective duties, and recommended 
Parliament to take into its early consideration whether ‘ the 
principle-‘on which you have acted may not with advantage 
be yet more extensively applied.’ Before the Address in 
reply to the Speech from the Throne was moved, Peel rose, 
and gave notice that he would on the earliest possible day 
submit to the consideration of the House certain measures 
connected with the commercial and financial affairs of the 
country. There was surprise, there was anxiety, when this 
brief announcement was made. Was that all the House was 
Sing to: hese thet niehed. “When sbe-wamihes 6h hoes 
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home with absolutely unsatisfied anxiety? The Avidress 
was moved and seconded, and men tried to listen with fair 
appearance of interest ; but everyone was thinking about 
Peel and the Government, and what they were going to do. 
At last the formal spcech-making was over, and the Speaker 
put the question from the chair. Then was the time for 
debate to begin—and there is always some debate, or, at least, 
some talk on the motion for the Address. Usually the leader 
of the Opposition begins-—criticises the Ministerial policy, and 
gives the Ministers sometiting to reply to. No one at that 
moment was looking with any, expectation towards the 
Treasury Bench ; nzost members were looking towards 
Lord John ‘Russell or Mr. Cobden. Sudder®y, to the 
surprise of all, Sir Robert Pecl himself got up, and then 
everyone knew that the great explanation was aVout to be 
made. 

Even then, howeve |, the full explanation did not come. 
Peel’s speech was long, claborate, tagtalising. It was less 
of 2 Ministerial explanation or a Ministerial announcement 
of a coming policy than an afologia pro vitd sud—an account 
of the speaker’s own conversion. It went into elaborate cal- 
culations, and arrayed masses of figures to show that reduction 
of duty was constantly followed by expansion of the revenue, 
and often even by a maintenance of high prices. One great 
fact, however, was made clear to both sides of the House: 
Sir Robert Pecl had become a convert to the doctrines 
of Cobden, and was for Free Trade sans phrase. The 
time had arrived when, in Peel’s opinion, that protection on 
home-grown corn which he had come into power to maintain 
must be abandoned for ever. It was the story of Catholic 
Emancipation over again. 
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by thé’ first really successful speech which Disraeli ever 
delivered in the House of Commons. The speech was 
made just at the right moment : it found the Conservative 
party reeling and staggering ; it rallied them into a party 
once again. For an interval yet the Protectionists were to 
be led by Lord George Bentinck, but from the moment 
when Disraeli delivered his speech he was marked out 
as the real inspiration and guide of the party. 

On the 27th of January Peel exglained his financial policy. 
A sort of ad interim tariff, gradually declining, was to be kept 
up for three years, and at the end of that time protection on 
corn was to be abandoned altogether. ® That is the sum and 
substance of the announcement. It did not quite satisfy the 
Free-traders. They would, if they could, have had the asoli- 
tion immediate. But although they proposed an amendment 
embodying their own views, they wa of course, no idea of 
not accepting cordially the reform which Peel vs offering. 
The real struggle wa& on the amgndment proposed by the 
Protectionists, which was simply a motion for the absolute 
rejection of the Government measure, The debate lasted 
twelve nights, and at the end the Protectionists were defeated 
by 337 votes against 240 ; a majority of 97. Large as this 
majority was, it was not quite so large as had been expected 
on both sides, and the result put the Protectionists into better 
spirits, and gave them courage to persevere in their resistance. 
The resistance now took the form of obstruction. There was 
ample room for obstruction, seeing that each of the two great 
financial proposals of the Government had to be introduced 
and carried as a separate Bill. One painful scene during 
the course of the debates was caused by Disraeli—or 
rather, perhaps, we should say that a very painful incident in 
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before Peel’s private secretary, Mr. Edward Drummona, was 
shot dead by an assassin, who afterwards was proved to be a 
lunatic, and sent to an asylum for life. There could be no 
doubt that the attempt was intended for Peel-himself. As 
was but natural, the event made a profound impression on 
Peel, and during one of the debates on Free Trade, before 
Peel had yet altered his policy, Cobden happened to say 
that he would hold the Prime Minister responsible for the 
condition of the country. Pccl suddenly lost his temper 
and his self-control, and, jumping to his feet, declared that he 
understood Cobden to be threatening him with assassination. 
So high did men’s passions run at the time, that the Tory 
benches rang with cheers for Peel as he made this frantic 
chargs against a man of the noble and blameless character 
. of Cobden. Of course, Pcel, with his generous heart, soon 
repented of his inconsideyate outburst and his absurd charge ; 
and the incident, once passed, ought to have been allowed 
to lie buried in forgetfulgess. Disra7li_ was ungenerous 
enough to make allusign to it in one of his attacks on Peel 
during the long debates on Peel’s Free-trade measures, 
Perhaps, on the whole, it was well that the allusion should 
have been made. It only drew from Peel a renewed apology, 
and a renewed expression of regret for the charge he had 
made ; and from Cobden a declaration that the apology 
was entirely satisfactory, and the expression of an earnest 
’ hope that no one on cither side of the House would ever 
allude to the subject again. We have seen that Peel lost 
his temper during one of the debates on the Reform Bill 3 
and the truth is that, like many men who seem all chilliness 
and self-control, he had a sensitive nature and a quick temper, 
which only the pressure of an almost constant self-repression 
enabled him to keep under control. Weneed not go into the 
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‘ detai's of the long Parliamentary struggle. -The Government 
measure passed its third reading, on May 5, by a majority 
of 98 votes. Tt then went up to the House of Lords, and 
by the earnest endeavours of the Duke of Wellington was 
carried through that House. It was read for the third time 
og June 25. But the final triumph of Peel’s great policy 
was not the only event of June 25. That eventful day saw 
the success of Peel's policy and the fall of Peel’s Administra- 
tion. The battle was won ; but the victor was in the dust. 

Treland caused the fall. Duffng the course of the debates 
on the Corn Bill in the House of Commons, the Government 
believed it necessary to introduce a Gpercion Bill for Ireland. 
This wa§a sort of policy which every Government then was 
in the habit of adopting. There was nothing remarkable in 
Peel's h€ving recourse to it. But, of course, the Irish 
members—those who followed the leadership of O’Connell 
would naturatiy oppose such a€Bill. That was to be 
expected. Tord George Bentinck, the leader of the Pro- 
tectionist party, supported the" Cofreion Bill in the first 
instance. During the Whitsuntide recess he changed his 
views. He declared that he had supported the Bill on the 
assurance of the Government that it was absolutely necessary 
for the safety of life in Ireland, but that the Government 
had shown that it was not a geestion of any urgency by the 
fact that they had not pressed the Bill forward in advance 
of all other legislation. Further, he added that he had no 
longer any confidence in the Government, and that he would 
not trust it with any extraordinary powers. Of course, the ~ 
meaning of all this was obvious. The disappointed and 
angry Protectionists saw that there was a very good chance 
of defeating Peel on the Coercion Bill, and so turning him out 
of office. Mr. Disraeli, in his ‘ Life of Lord George Bentinck,’ 
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of the breasts of most of the party. The chance of obtain- 
ing retribution seemed to grow better and better as time 
went on. The Whigs, when in Opposition, generally refused 
to give their support to a mere scheme of coercion, un- 
accompanied by any remedial measures, and the new 
Radical party, who worked with Cobden and Bright, were 
almost certain to take that course now. No sense of grati- 
tude to Peel for his F&e-trade policy would prevent 
severely conscientious men like Cobden and Bright from 
voting against a measure of which they disapproved. In 
short, the Protectionists saw their chance, and were deter- 
ming to avail themselves of it. Peel knew what was coming. 
He foresaw that he must be defeated, and he me@le up his 
mind that, if defeated, he would go out of office, and would 
not appeal tp the county. . 

The Duke of Wellington was rather in favour of an 
appeal to the country, Bt Peel had made up his mind 
in advance. There was a clear interchange of views 
between Wellington and Peel on this subject, which may be 
read even now with deep interest—which, at least so far 
as Peel’s part of the correspondence is concerned, is not 
without application to the politics of to-day. On the 21st 
of June Peel sent to the Duké a memorandum of his views 
as to the coming crisis. He indulged in no illusions ; he 
was a man whose characteristic it was always to front the 
facts, and never to indulge in illusions. ‘Depend upon it,’ 
he wrote, ‘that we shall ngt pass the Irish Bill into a law. 
If we have a small majority on the first division, it will give 
us no assurance, and, in my opinion, no hope of success. 
We shall be defeated by concerted delay, if we cannot 
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Perhaps it might be thought that public opinion in England 
would put down the obstruction. ‘Do not trust to this. 
~ There is an Irish party—a determined and not insignificant 
one—for which British indignation has no terrors.’ What, 
then, was to be done? Ministers might make up their minds 
to dissolve Parliament, and appeal to the country instead of 
resigning. ‘There is nothing I should deprecate more than: 
dissolution of Parliament on the express ground of the 
Coercion Bill—of all the grounds, I think it the worst and 
the most dangerous.’ First, he shows that it would only 
bring about a return of Irish members,even more determined 
to oppose,and obstruct Coercion Bills. ‘But, secondly, let 
us beware for higher reasons how we make a dissolution 
of Parliament turn on a question between Great Bhtain 
and Ireland.’ ‘Shall Ireland be subject to a severe and 
unconstitutional law which is not to be applied, and 
never was applied, to Great Britain? It will be vain 
‘ to say that our object is to protect qife in Ireland. The 
answer will be that there are scarcely 20 out of 105 Irish 
members who agrce with us in the necessity or probable . 
efficacy of the measure. ‘The Irish representative 
body is against us—is against an unconstitutional law 
intended separately for Ireland. The cry in England— 
if such a cry could be got ug, or if it were decent or safe 
to attempt it—must be Coercion for Ireland. The cry in 
Treland will be Equal Law—No Coercion. No Popery 
was a dangerous watchword for a general election. I firmly 
believe that the more dangerous watchword, Coercion for 
Ireland, would shake the foundations of the Legislative 
Union.’ The point to which attention should be directed 
in this memorandum is the singular clearness with which 
Peel separates his own personal convictions from the manner 
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in which public opinion will work, and from the revilts of 
that working. Peel never was much in sympathy with the 
national sentiment of Ireland. He was not able even to 
make much allowance for the position of the Irish members. 
He had very harsh words for them often. He had studied - 
Ireland only from the windows of Dublin Castle. His 
particular friend, Mr. Gregory, was much disliked by the 
Trish Catholics, and had no fecling for their cause or their 
claims. Peel was fully capvinced that a Coercion Bill was 
needed for the preservation of life in Ircland. Yet he was 
able to detach himself absolutely from his own predilections 
and his own convictions, and to sce distinctly what other 
people would think of the policy which he felt bound to 
adv&cate. Those Irish members whom I dislike and dis- 
trust—yet, are they not, after all, the representatives of the 
“Irish. people ?. Will npt Englishmen ask, how you come to 
bring in e&ceptional Tegislation for Ircland without con- 
sulting the Irish Teprgscrigatives, and Staining their assent? 
This Coercion Bill is necessary ; but it is a Bill which no 
one would think of applying to England, and it is, of course, 
unconstitutional—a suspension of the Constitution in Ireland. 
These Irish members, noisy, violent, obstructive—they do 
not care about the wrath of English public opinion, because 
they look only to the public epinion of their own country. 
If we do dissolve, the only cry we could raise would be 
the cry of Coercion for Ireland; to which Ireland would 
answer with the counter-cry of No Coercion—Equal Laws 
for the Two Countries. And which cry would tell with the 
more thrilling effect? The most ardent Irish Nationalist 
could hardly read that Memorandum of Peel’s without a 
feeling of admiration for the logical courage and truthfulness 
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the Irish representation ; he would think Peel unsyni- 
Pathetic, prejudiced, and harsh as regarded Ireland; but 
he would admit that there were no shams about the great 
Minister. If Pecl felt bound to thrust on Ireland excep- 
tional legislation, he was at least incapable of making any 
pretence at believing it not exceptional. If the Constitution 
were to be suspended in Ireland, and not in England, he 
was utterly above the absurdity of pretending that equal 
legislation existed in the two coumtries. Nor did he for a 
moment think of disguising from himself the fact that, no 
matter how needful he might belieye coercive laws for 
Ireland to-be, the majority of the English people in their 
hearts distrusted and detested such legislation, and that it 
would not-re good to face a general election with no better 
war-cry for the polls. 

There was a Jong and an imparsioned debate on the 
Coercion Bill. Peel’s prophecy came tobe realised to the 
full.” The irreconcilables among %he~Protectionists voted 
with the Whigs and the Radicals and the Irish Nationalist 
members, and the Bill was defeated on its second reading 
by 292 votes against 219. The Ministry were left in a 
minority of 73. This was on June 25, four days after the 
date of Peel's Memorandum. Eighty Protectionists fol- 
lowed Lord George Bentinck ito the lobby, and their votes 
decided the fate of Ministers. Theirs was strictly and 
altogether a stroke of vengeance. Cobden preluded his 
vote by a warm eulogy of the manner in which Peel had 
fought and won his Free-trade battle. Lord George Ben- 
tinck declared, on behalf of his Protectionists, that ‘it is 
time atonement should be made to the insulted country, 
to an insulted Parliament, and to the betrayed constituency 
of the Empire.’ On the following Monday it was announced 
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by the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, and 
Sir Robert Peel in the House of Commons, that the 
Ministers had tendered, and that the Queen had accepted, 
their resignation. 

Disraeli has found fault with Peel’s closing speech—the 
speech in which he announced his resignation of office. 
Public opinion has certainly not ratified Disraeli’s assertion 
that it was a speech full of glorification and pique. It was, 
indeed, full of an emotign not common with Peel, but 
highly honourable and becoming; and it was modest and 
dignified. Nothing could be more generous than the 
tribute to Cobden, and the frank declaration thas Cobden’s 
name, and not Peel’s own, would for ever be associated 
with? the triumph of Free Trade. The closing @assage of 
the speech may almost: be considered already classic :—‘It 
may be that I shall legve a name sometynes remembered 
with expressions of good-will in those,places which are the 
abode of men whosg lo® is to labour and to earn their 
daily bread by the sweat of their brow—a name remem- 
bered with expressions of good-will when they shall recreate 
their exhausted strength with abundant and untaxed food, 
the sweeter because it is no longer leavened with a sense 
of injustice.’ 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE LAST CHAPTER 


Peel’s vindication of his policy—H® position in the country—His 
seeming prospects, and his sudden death, 


So the great career was over—the gr&t Minister had fallen. 
At the moment of his most splendid triumph his enemies 
closed royind him and struck him down. ‘We have éallen 
in the face of day,’ Peel wrote to Lord Hardinge in India, 
‘and with our front to our enemies.’ The defeat took place 
two hours after Peel had received fhe news tltat the Corn 
-and the Customs Mills had pasged through the House of 
Lords. By another curious coinciflence, on the very day 
when he had to announce to the House of Commons the 
resignation of the Government, the news arrived that the 
Oregon Question, which at one time looked so serious, had 
been peaceably settled ; that the proposals of the Peel 
Government had been accepjed in full by the United States, 
The ambition of no English statesman could ask for a higher 
satisfaction than was contained in these two triumphs. No 
wonder that Peel should have closed his letter to Lord 
Hardinge with the words :—‘ Lady Peel and I are here, quite 
Wlone, in the loveliest sveather, feasting on solitude and 
repose, and I have every disposition to forgive my enemies 
for having conferred upon me the blessing of the loss of 
power.’ A still more characteristic letter of Peel’s is pub- 
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lished in his Memoirs. It is written in reply to the re- 
monstrance of a noble lord whose name is not given, and 
who found fault, not with the repeal of the Corn Laws, but _ 
with the manner of bringing abou the repeal. The author 
of the remonstrance was of opinion that the result might 
have been brought about without offending the Conservative 
party. He thought there should have been confidential 
communications with certain peers and other leading Con- 
servatives, and meetings to give and receive explanations— 
in other words, thai Pcel ought to have educated the party. 
The question has often been raised—will be raised again 
and again—Why did not Peel take his party intq, his confi- 
dence? Peel himself gives his reasons with great frankness, 
and*they are, unquestionably, reasons of a highly practical 
character. In December, 1845, Peel tells us he had made 
up his mind that the repeal of the Corn Laws was ‘indispens- 
able to th€ public w fare, and to the real interest and 
security of the Protgctignists themsc.ves. Being of that 
opinion, every consideration became subordinate to the 
carrying of repeal. I was determined to carry it, for 
failure after proposing it would have involved this country 
in most serious evils.’ Then comes a declaration which 
must at the time have been read with surprise :-—‘ Tt was 
impossible to reconcile the regeal of the Corn Laws by me 
with the keeping together of the Conservative party, and I 
had no hesitation in sacrificing the subordinate object, and 
with it my own political interests.” Peel, then, knew clearly 
what he was doing. He knew that he was about to break y 
his party, knew that he was going to ruin his own politics 
interests. A man must bea thorough partisan indeed who 
will not say that the Minister who has to choose between 
Oe ba ee . ee | 
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only. * Peel goes on to show the difficulties which stand in 
the way of conveying information to a political party as to 
‘the intentions of a Minister ‘in regard to questions which 
are intimately connected with great commercial speculations 
and great pecuniary gains and losses’; and he declares that 
it is ‘ten times more difficult to make such a communica- 
tion to a selected few.’ ‘Times are changed since a Prime 
Minister, after ascertaining the sentiments of the Marquess * 
of Hertford, and the Duke of Rutland, and the Earl of 
Lonsdale, could form a pretty good guess of the inclinations 
and probable conduct of a whole party.’ ‘There is not 
time for @ Minister to hold separate communications with 
Lord This and Mr. That, and go through the whole series 
of facts apd arguments, the combination, the general. result 
of which has led him to form a settled but still debateable 
conclusion. Nothing but the full and ample detail which 
can be made once for all in Parliament will Go justice to 
. the case, and gain the assent of reluctant supporters. I am 
perfectly satisfied that if, at any time between the rst of 
November and the day on which (having resumed the 
Government, on which neither Lord John Russell nor Lord 
Stanley would venture) I announced in the House of 
Commons the intended repeal of the Corn Laws, I had tried 
to gain acquiescence, eithee by belabouring individuals 
separately, or by summoning the party generally, I should 
have received scarcely one promise of support. I should 
have had on the part of the most moderate a formal protest 
against the course I intended to pursue ; to the most violent 
should have given facilities for organised opposition ; I 
should have appeared to be flying in the face of a whole 
party, and contumaciously disregarding their opinion and 
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of infinitely more importance) I should have failed in 
carrying the repeal of the Corn Laws.’ 

This is Peel’s final reply to the arguments of the noble- 
man who remonstrated with him. ‘I was resolved,’: Peel 
says, ‘not to fail. I did not fail; and if I had to fight the 
battle over again, I would fight it in the same way. Lord 
’s way was certain of defeat.’ 

It seems to me impossible to get over Peel’s arguments, 
if once we accept the pringjple with which he starts, that he 
was bound to carry the repeal of the Corn Laws in that 
session of Parliament. But, as Peel very truly says, it would 
have been ruinous to the country to keep su@h a great 
financial revolution hanging over the heads of the people 
for sssion after session, while reluctant Tories weme yielding 
slowly to conversion. What alternative course was left to 
him to adopt? It was clear that, as the cgnditions were, he 
was the only man who could play thg game and win the | 
victory. Lord John Ruseell did not see his way to make 
the attempt ; and no one could question Russell’s courage 
or patriotism. Lord Stanley did not see his way to form a 
Ministry which should satisfy the Protectionists; and certainly 
no one ever doubted Lord Stanley’s courage or his zeal 
for Protection. What, then, did the Protectionist Tories 
complain of? That they were not consulted; that the 
measure was sprung upon them. Nothing is more difficult 
than to lay down any precise rule with regard to the duty of 
a Minister of State as regards consultation with the members 
of his party generally. It is every day growing more and more 
necessary that such consultations should be held as often a§ 
possible, and. that the whole party should be taken as much 
as possible into the confidence of the leaders. So much 
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a serious embarrassment to the leaders of parties in the 
future. The electors are ever so much more numerous 
than they were ; the constituencies are better educated 
in politics, and more self-reliant : they watch with close 
scrutiny every movement of their representatives ; they are 
no longer content to let a representative do the best he can 
for their interests, and ask no questions, trusting absolutely 
to his guidance ; they would no longer be content with 
his assurance that he had follewed his leader without 
knowing whither his leader proposed to go. Therefore, 
if the constituencies expect more from their representa- 
tive, the representative, for his part, must ask more from 
his leader. It is easy to foresee that this must render 
the position of a leader more difficult in certain emer- 
gencies as time gocs on. For there must always be 
seasons of crisis, when it becomes absolutely necessary for 
a statesman in offige to prepare for a policy which it is 
absolutely necessary to keep from Prenmture publicity. Take, 
for instance, some momentous question in foreign affairs. 
England is engaged in controversy with some great foreign 
power. The controversy thus far has been diplomatic and 
highly courteous on both sides, and everything appears to 
be going smoothly. But the English statesman has made 
up his mind that England’s‘ interests require that certain 
claims shall be yielded to her. He must face the consider- 
ation of what is to be done if these claims are not yielded. 
Shall he have to make war? Would anybody say that he 
Pught to call a meeting of his party, and put the question 
to them for their decision? Would anybody argue that 
he ought to accept their decision? Would it be humanly 
possible to keep such a consultation and its purpose secret ? 
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abroad be the very means of enabling the Bier to 
strengthen his position in time, and bid defiance to Eng- 
land’s claims ? 

T feel the greatest sympathy with the desire of a political 
party to be taken into the confidence of their leaders. It 
is trying to be committed to some line of action on which 
one has never been consulted. But I do not see how a 
condition of things ever can arise which will enable a 
Minister to communicate gvith his party at every emergency. 
There must be times when a battle has to be fought 
without a council-ofgvar. The question to be considered 
in this instance is, whether the repeal of thee protective 
tariff was an emergency of that kind. I think it clearly 
was. Peel could not have converted his par in time, 
if, indeed, he could ever have converted them, as a party, 
at all. The effort to get up a counter-reyolution, a restora- 
tion of Protection, lasted for years afer the passing of the 
measures introduced by#Pecl. Disraeli was the fiercest in 
denouncing Peel, on the ground that he had betrayed his 
party. Disraeli, long after, boasted that he himself had 
educated his party on the subject of Parliamentary reform. 
But he certainly did not consult his party as to the policy 
by which he. allowed a very valueless scheme of so-called 
reform to be converted iftto a measure of household 
suffrage for cities and boroughs. The resolutions which 
he proposed to bring in at the opening of the session of 
1867, and which he afterwards withdrew, laid down the 
very principles of the policy to which he invited the solemn 
sanction of the House of Commons. But the policy he 
ultimately carried out was based on entirely different, and 
positively antagonistic, principles. He did not consult his 


party on each change of front. He was himself being 
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. 
driver along—being educated, if that phrase seems better— - 
and he had no time to stop on the way for the purpose of 
educating any one else. His people had to follow him, and 
that was all. 

Therefore, I feel convinced that all impartial persons 
will give Peel the credit of having decided rightly at a great 
crisis, There was much bitterness of feeling at the time, 
even among men who did not belong to Peel’s party, and* 
could not complain that they had been betrayed. Lord 
Melbourne, in his usual rough way, declared that Peel had 
done ‘a damned dishonest thing.’ That sort of feeling soon 
wore away, and all mcn owned that Peel had acted in ‘a 
general honed thought and common good to all.’ And he 
had acted ,wisely—and he had carried Free Trade. Tt is 
characteristic of him that in the very closing agony of the 
Coercion Bill crisis he found time to listen to the appeals, 
and send money ‘to the help, of the unfortundte painter, 
Haydon. c ® 

Peel never was in office again. He bore his part in the 
great debate on Don Pacifico and his trumpery claims in 
June, 1850. The debate was made memorable by Lord 
Palmerston’s speech, by the sudden leap into fame of the 
late Sir Alexander Cockburn, and by the melancholy fact that, 
during that debate, the House of Commons listened for the 
last time to the voice of Sir Robert Peel. Peel spoke firmly, 
strongly, eloquently in condemnation of the policy of Lord 
Palmerston. But he paid a warm and characteristic tribute 
to the marvellous skill and power displayed in Palmerston’s 
speech—a speech which first told the House of Commons that 
it had in Palmerston a Parliamentary debater of the highest 
order. ‘We are all proud of him,’ Peel exclaimed. The 
debate closed on the morning of Saturday, June 29. It was. 
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nearly four o’clock when.the House divided, and it was found 
that the policy of Palmerston in Greece had been sanctioned 
—or, perhaps, it would be more proper to say condoned— 
by a majority of 46. The sun was. streaming into the 
corridors when Peel left the House of Commons—for ever. 
He went home, but had not much time for sleep. There 
was an important meeting of the Commissioners of the Great 
Industrial Exhibition—the first Exhibition, the famous 
Crystal Palace Exhibitiong—for twelve o’clock that day. 
The site of the building had to be decided on, and Prince 
Albert and the Royal Commissioners generally relied much 
on the influence of Peel to sustain them against a certain 
clamorous objection raised to the proposed site in Hyde 
Park. Peel was present at the meeting, and aindertook 
to assume the leadership in defending the action of the 
‘Commissioners, if defence should be necessary, before 
the House of Commdhs. He returned home for a short 
time, and then went, ovt for a ride“ in the Park. On 
Constitution Hill he stopped to exchange a word or two 
with a friend, a young lady, who was also on horse- 
back. Peel’s horse suddenly shied, and threw him off, and 
Peel clinging to the bridle the horse slipped, and came 
down on him. Such an accident happens almost every day 
without fatal result. It was rot so destined for Peel. The 
horse came with its knees on Peel’s shoulders, and the work 
was done. It was found at once that the injuries Peel had 
received were past all surgery. For two or three days he 
still lived—or, rather, still lingered in life ; hovered about its 
dark and shadowy places. He was sometimes conscious, 
sometimes wholly delirious frpm mere pain. Nearly all the 
members of his family and some of his closest friends and 
political comrades were round his dvinge bed. About eleven 
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o'clock on the night of July 2 the release came, and Peel 


was dead. 
Now is the stately column broke ; 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 


to quote the lines from Sir Walter Scott which Mr. Gladstone 
cited in the House of Commons when he spoke what may 
be called the funeral oration of his friend and leader. The 
Duke of Wellington paid a tribute in the House of Lords 
to the memory of the man he loyed and revered—a tribute 
which, like that paid by Pericles on one famous occasion, 
was more eloquent than oratory of @ny order could be, 
for it broke down utterly in tears. 

The nation mourned for Peel. Parliament and the 
country yere ready to pay any homage to his meniory. 
Lord John Russell, with the sanction of the Crown, offered 

" that the remains of the great statesman should be buried with 
public honours in Wfestminster Abbey. But Peel had set 
‘out in his will his express desiresthet his body should lie 
with the coffins of his father and mother in the family vault 
at Drayton Bassett. All that the country could do was to 
give him a monument in the Abbey. A peerage was offered 
to Lady Peel, but, as might have been expected, was 
declined, 

But for that stumbling hotse Peel might yet have had a 
great career before him. The best of his life might have 

‘ been to come. He was younger by some years when he 
died than Palmerston when he won his first great triumph 
in debate—that triumph to the splendour of which Peel had 
only just borne a generous tribute. It seems likely for many 
reasons that, if Peel had lived’a little longer, he would have 


been called once again to preside over the councils of his 
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noble position of unofficial adviser to the Sovereign. In 
either cas? he would have rendered high service to his 
‘country, His intellectual power was at its best when he was 
suddenly taken from life. 

Peel was, undoubtedly, as Lord Beaconsfield has said, 
a great member of Parliament ; but he was surely very much 
more than that ; he was a great statesman, a great Minister. 
He must always rank among the foremost of English 
Ministers. The proud boast of Heine is that, if any one 
names the best half-dozen of German poets, his name must 
be brought in among.them. If we name the best half-dozen 
of modern English Prime Ministers, we can hardly fail to 
bring in the, name of Peel. The happy fortunes of his 
country deprived him of any chance of proving himself 
a really great man. Never since the time of the younger 
Pitt has England been tried by any danger which threat- 
ened for one moment ‘her national position. Danger such 
as that proves a man,and, should he Brevail over it, stamps 
him as one of Time’s great men. Such a chance was given 
in our own days to Count Cavour, and to Prince Bismarck ; 
and each man proved what he was worth. England is now 
too great, and strong, and happy, to give her statesmen any 
such chance. We can only be left to conjecture what they 
might have done if put to it Peel’s claim-to the highest 
form and order of statesmanship is like Hamlet’s claim to 
* the soldier’s music and the rights of war ’—the claim that 


He was likely, had he been nut on, 
To have proved most royally. 


To every difficulty by which he was tried Peel proved 
himself equal ; it was his own proua and honest boast that 
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Only the royal opportunity was needed for him to have: 
proved himself most royally. It is to his eternal honour 
that he himself, by the wisdom and the high aim of his 
policy, helped to consolidate that national prosperity and 
that popular content whereby some of those dangers were 
averted which are the ordeal and the touchstone of the 
Supreme order of statesmanship. 
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T44y 146, 149, 152, 164, 165 

Stanley, Mr. (Lord Derby), 106 

Sugar Duties, 139 


Tarreyrann, Russell and, 36 
Tamworth, 115, 126 

Test and Corporation Acts, 44-5 
‘Vhackeray and George IV:, 93 
cea Tenens ph ee: 
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Victoria, Queen, 133-4; and Peel, 149- 
15 

Vienna Congress, 26 

Villiers, Mr, Charles, 138, 140, 142 


Watcueren Expedition, 13, 17 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 1-2 

Ward, Mr., 116-19 

Webster's “Duchess of Malfi,’ 77 

Wellesley, Sir A., 17, 35-6, 52-3. See 
also Duke x Wellington 

Wellington, Duke of, Beeland, 12 ; 35-6, 
41-4, 46-8, 51, 56-7; and’ Catholic 
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question, 65-73, 76-8, 84-5; and Re 
form, 91-7 ; and George IV., 93, 100; 
and Reform Bill, rro-16; 121, 125-7; 
and Victoria's accession, 133-4; and. 
Corn Laws, 144, 148, 156-157, 160; 
and death of SirR. Peel, 170 
Westbury, Peel and, 79, 83 
West Indian Colonies and slavery, 116 
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Wetherell, Sir Charles, 56, 109 
W! , Samuel, 16 
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Peel, 121-4, 1323 death of, 133, 
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Low’s Standard Novels, page 17. 
Low’s Standard Books for Boys, page 19. 
Low's Standard Series, page 20. 
Sea Stories, by MW. Ciark RUSSELL, page 26, 


ALPHABETICAL LIST. *% 


= A BNE Y (W. de W.) and Cunningham, Pioneers of the 
Alps. With photogravure portraits of guides. Smal gto, gilt top, 
2I. 
Adam.and Wetherald. An Algonquin Maiden. Cr. 8yo, 55. 
Alcott. Wogks of the lage Miss Loutsa May Alcott :—~ 
Aunt Jo’s Scrap-bag, ‘Cloth, 2s. 3 gilt, 2s..6d. 
Eight Cousins,. Illustrated, 2s.; cloth gilt, 35. 6d. 
Jack and Jill. Tlustr&ed,’25.; cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
o's Boys. 5s. 
immy’s Cruise in the Pinafore, &c. Illustrated, cloth, 25.5 gilt edges, 


3s. 6d. 
Little Men. Double vol., 2s.; cloth, gilt edges, 35. 6: 
Little Women. 15, ; Tvol., cloth, 25. ; larger ed., gilt 
Little Women Wedded. 15. edges, 35. 6d. 


Old-fashioned Girl. 2s.; cloth, gilt edges, 35. 6d, 
““p Rose in Bloom. 25.5 cloth gilt, 35. Gd, 
Shawl Straps. Cloth, 25. 2 
Silver Pitchers. Cloth, gilt edges, 39. 6d. 
2 Under the Lilacs. Illustrated, 2s 3 cloth gilt, 5s, 
+ Work: a Story of Experience. 15. T vol. cloth, gilt 
——~— Its Sequel, * Beginning Again.” rs. edges, 35. 6. 
Alcott. Life, Letters and Journals of Louisa May Alcott, 
By Epnau D. Cuenzy. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
LRecoll ctions of Aty Chilthood's Days, Crown 8yo,- 
3s. Gd. 
See also Low's Srantiarn SrErizs. 
Alden 6 Ue L£.) Adventures of wlmuny Brown, Ti. Sm, 8y0, 
38. 6d, ; : 
Trying to find Europe? Ill.s., crown 8vo, 25. 62, 
a A 
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Alger (A G.) Enghshmen in the French Revolution, cr.8v0, 75. 6d. 

Amateur Anglers Days in Dove Dale: Three Weeks Floliday 
in 1884. By E.M.” 15. 6d.; boards, 15.3 large paper, Ss. 

Andersen. Fairy Tales. An entirely new Translation. With 
-over 500 Illustrations by Scandinavian Artists. Small 4to, 6s. 

Angling, See Amateur, “Cutcliffe,” “ Fennell,” “ Halford,” 

“Hamilton,” “Martin,” “ Orvis,” « Pennell,” “Pritt,” “Senior,” 
“Stevens,” “ Theakston,” “Walton,” « Wells,” and “ Willis-Bund.” 

Arnold (R.) Ammonia and Ammonium Compounds. Il, - Cre 
8vo, 55. 

Art Education. See “ Biographies,” D’Anvers,” “Tllustrated 
Text Books,” ‘Mollett’s Dictionary,” 

Artistic Japan. Mlustrated with Coloured Plates. Monthly. 
_ Royal 4to, 25.5; vols. I. to IV., Toy. @to, extra emblematic binding, 
“Japanese silk, 185. each. 

Ashe (Robert P.) Usanda, England's Latest Charge. Cr. 

8yo, stiff cover, Is. e 


Tw Kings of Uganda. New Ed, Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d, 





BLP Wal N (James) Story of Siegfried, 6s . 
Story of the Golden Age. » Ilust. by Howarp Pye, 


Cr. 8vo0, 65. 
——— Story of Réland. Crown Svo,s. * 


Barlow (Alfred) Wewing by Hand and by Power. With 
several hundred Illustrations. “Third dit®n, royal 8vo, £1 5s. 
Barnum (P. 1.) Dollars and Sense. 8yo. 


Bassett (F. S.) Legends and Superstitions of the Sea. 75. 6d. 





THE BAYARD SERIES, 
Edited by the late J. Harn Frisweut. 


Pleasure Books of Literature produced in the Choicest Style. e 
“We can hard'y imagine better bods for boys to read or for men“to ponder 
over." — Times, 
Price 2s. 6d. each Volume, complete in itself, flexible cloth extra, gilt edges, 
with silk Headbands and Registers. ra 
‘The Story of the Chevalier Bayard. Coleridge’s Christabel, &c. With 
Joules St. Louis of France. Preface by Algernon C. Swinburne. 
‘he Essays of Abraham Cowley. Ballad Poetry of the Affections, By 
Abdallah. By Edouard Laboullaye.| Robert Buchanan. 
Napoleon, Table-Talk and Opinions. | Lord Chesterfield’s. Letters, Sen- 


Words of Wellington, tences, and Maxims. With Essay 
Johnson’s Rasselas. With Notes. by Sainte-Beuve, 
Hazlitt’s Réand Table. ¢ King and the Commons. Cavae 


The Religio Medici, Hydriotaphia, f lier and Puritan Songs. 
&c, By Sir Thomas Browne, Knt, #Vathek, By William Beckford, 
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Lhe Bayard Series (continued.) 
Eésays in Mosaic. By Baflantyne. 
My Uncle Toby; his Story and 
his Friends. By P. Fitzgerald. 
Reflections of Rochefoucauld. 


® 


a 
Socrates: Memoirs for English 
Readers from Xenophon’s Memo 
rabilia, By Edw. Levien. 
Prince Albert’s Golden Precepts. 


A Case containing ra Volumes, price 318. 6d.; or the Case separately, price 38.64. 


“Beaconsfield. See HiTcHMAN. 


Beaugrand (C.) Walks Abroad of Two Young Naturalists. 


By D. Swarr. 


Illust., 8v0, 75. 64. 


Beecher (H. W.) Authentic Biography, and Diary. 1, 8v0, 218. 





8vo, 6s. 
Beer Manufacture. 
Behnke and Browne. 
to After Development. 
See also Bowne. 





‘Norwood; Village Life in New England, Crown 


See THAUSING, 
Childs Voice: its Treatment with regard | 
Small Svo, 35. 6d. 


Bel (H. H. J.) Obeah: Negro Witchcraft in Khe West Indies. 


Crown 8yvo, 2s. 6d. 
Reyschlag. Female 


Costume Figures of variou’ Centuries. 12 


reproductions of paste] designs in portfolio, imperiale 215, 


Bickersteth (Bishop £. H.) Clergyman in. his Home, 
—— From Year to Year: Original Poetical Pieces. 
‘oan, 6s. and §s.; calf,or morocco, ros. 6d. 


Home-Call. 


post §vo, 3s. 6d. ; 
—— Lhe Masten 
——— The Mastexs Will. 


» 


Funerat Sermon. 


Is. 


Smalt 


. ed. 32m0, cloth gilt, 1s 
1s., sewed, 64. 


—— The Reef, and other Parables. Crown 8vo, 25. 62. 


—— Shadow of the Rock. Select Religious Poetry. 25. 6@ 
——— Shadowed Home and the Light Beyond. 58+ 

See also “ Hymnal Companion.” : 
Billroth (Th.) Care of the Sick, at Home and in the Hospital. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Biographies, of the Great Artists (T[lustrated). Crown 8vo, 





emblematical binding, 3s. 6d. per volume, except where the price is given, 


BarbizonSchool. 1. Millet,&c. y3inz, 
———— II. Corot, &e. § 7/6 
Claude le Lorrain, by Owen J. Dullea 
Correggio, by M. E. Ifeaton, 25. 6¢. 
Cox (David) and De Wint. 
George Cruikshank, Life and Works. 
Della Robbia and Cellini. 25. 6d. 
Albrecht Diirer, by R. F, Heath. 
Figure Painters of Holland. 
Fra Angelico, Masaccio, and 
celli. 
Fra Bartolommeo, Albertinell:\ and 
Andrea del Sarto. 





otti- 


Gainsborough and Constable. 

Ghiberti and Donatello, 2s, 6d, 

Giotto, by Harry Quilter. 

Hans Holhein, by Joseph Cundall, 

Hogarth, by Austin Dobson, 

Landseer, by F. G, Stevens. 

Lawrence and Romney, by Lord 
Ronald Gower. 25, 6d. 

Leonardo da Vinci. 

Little Masters of Germany, by W. 
B. Scott. n 

Mantegna and Francia. 

Meissonier, by J. W. Mollett, 25. 6a, 
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Biographags of the Great Artists Qontinued.) 

Michelangelo Buonarotti, by Clément. Titian, by R. F. Heath. 
Mulready Memorials, by Stephens. Turaer, by Cosmo Monkhouse. 
Murillo, by Ellen E. Minor. 25. 62. Vandyck and Hals, by Head. 








Overbeck, by J. B. Atkinson. Van ete Velde and the Dutch Painters. 
Raphael, by N. 1)’Anvers. Van Eyck, Memlinc, Matsys. 
Rembrandt, by J. W. Mollett. Vela&quez, by E. Stowe. 

Reynolds, by F. S. Pulling. Vernet and Delaroche, by J. Rees. 
Rubens, by C. W. Kett. Watteau, by J. W. Mollett. 25. 6d, 
Tintoretto, by W. R. Osler. Wilkie, by J. W. Mollett. 


In PREPARATION. 
Miniature Painters of Eng. School. 


Bird (B£. J.) American Practical Dyaxgs Companion. 8v0, 425. 
—~— (H. L.) Chess Practice, 8v0, 25, 62. 

Bishop (LZ. S.) Lectures to Nurses on Ayiseptics, With dia- 
grams, crown S8yo, 25, $ : 

Black (Robert, Horse Racing in France: a History. 8vo, 14s. 

Black (W, .) Staff fast Craig Royston. 3 vols., ct. 8vo, 315, 6a. 

See also Low’s SranparD Névais. sd 

Blackburn (Sarles FB) Hints on C logue Titles and Index 
Entries, with a Vocabulary of ‘Terms ant Abbreviations, chiefly from 
Foreign Catalogues. Royal S8vo, 145, 

Blackburn (Henry) Agt in the Mountai; , the Obemammergau 
Passion Play. New ed. scorrected to 1890, Bvo, 5s. * 

~~ Breton Folk, Wit 171 Must. by Ragebourn Catpecorr. 
Imperial 8vo, gilt edges, 21s. ; plainer binding, ros. 6¢. 

—— Pyrenees. Illustrated by Gusvave Dors, corrected 
to 1881. Crown 8vo, 75. 67. See also CALDECorT, 

Blackmore (R. D.) Kitand Kitty. A novel. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 
31s. 6d. : 

—- Lorna Doone. Edition deluxe. Crown 4to, very nume- 

rous Illustrations, cloth, gilt edges, 315. 6¢.; parchment, uncut, top 
gilt, 355.5; new issue, plainer, 215, 

“ Novels. See also Low’s SWanvdarD Novets. 

Springhaven. Ilust. by Parsons and BaRNARD. 

Sq. 8vo, 125.5 new edition, 7s. 6d. 

Blaikie (William) How to set Strong and how to Stay so. 

@ Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, &c., Exercises. Illust., sm. post 8vo, ‘gs, 

Sound Bodies for our Boys and Girls. 16mo, 25. 64. 

Bodleian. See Historic Brinpincs. 

Bonwick. British Colonies. Asia, 15.; Africa, 15, ; America, 
1s.; Australasia, 1s. One vol., clotlf 55. 

Bosanquet (Rev. C.) Blossoms Jrombie King’s Garden : Sermons 
for Childre&, and Edition, small p t 8vo, cloth extra, 65. 

——-— Jehoshaphat ; or, Sunlighthnd Clouds. 1s. 
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Bower (G. S.) and Webb, Law of Eletrie Lighting. New 
edition, crown 8vo, 125, 6¢. 


Boy's Froissart. King Arthur. Knightly Legends of Wales. 
Percy, See LANIER. 


Bradshaw (J.) New Zealand as it ts, 8v0, 125. 6d. 

— New Zealand of To-day, 1884-87. 8vo, 145. 

Brannt (W. 7.) Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils, 
Tllust., 8vo, 355. 

Manufacture of Soap and Candles. ust., 8vo. 355. 


Metallic Alloys, Afcer Krupp and Wildberger.” Cr. 
8vo, 12s, 6d, 


— Vinegar, Cider, and Fruit Wines. Mlust., 8vo., 255, 
Bright (John) Public LeMers. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

’ Brisse (Baron) Ménus. In French and English, for every day 

inthe Year. 7th Ealition, with 1200 recipes. Crown 8yo, 5s. 

Brittany, See BLacksurn, 
Brown (A. J.) Reected of Men, and Other Poems."%cp.8vo, 35. 6d 

(A.'S.) Madeira and Canary Island? for Invalids, 

Maps, crown 8yvo, sewed, 25. 6d, ry 

(Robert) Jack Abbott's Log. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 215. 

Browne (G. Lennox) Voice Use and Stimulants. Sm. 8vo, 35. 6d. 


























Bryant. WV. C.) and#Gay (S. H.) Higory of the United States. 
Profusely Hlustrated, 4 vols., royal Svo, 00s. 
Bryce (Rev. Professor) Manitoba, Ulust. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d~ 
Short History of the Canadian People. 7s. 6d. 
Burnaby (Mrs F.) High Alps in Winter ; or, Mountaineering 
in Search of Health. With Illustrations, &c,, 14s, See also Main. 
Burnley ( J.) History of Wool and Woolcombing, Must. 8vo, 215. 
Burton (Sir R. F) Early, Putlic, and Private Life. Edited 
by F. HrrcHMAN. 2 vols., 8vo, 36s. 
Butler (Sir W.F.) Campaign of the Cataracts. Ulust., 8vo, 18s. 
Invasion of England? told twenty years after. 258. 6d. 
Red Cloud; or, the Solitary Sioux. Imperial 16mo, 
numerous illustrations, gilt edges, 3s. 6/.; plainer binding, 2s. 6d. 
— The Great Lone Land; Red River Expedition. 7s. 6d. 
——— The Wild North Land ; the Story of a Winter Journey 
with Dogs across Northern North America. Svo, 18s. Cr. 8vo, 75. 6d. 
Bynner (£2, £.) See Low’s Stanparp NoveEts, 














‘CABLE (G. WV.) See Iow’s Sranparp Novas. 


Cadogan (Lady Adelaide) Drawing-room flays. 10% 64.5 
acting edition, 6d. each. ° 


and Behnke, Voice, Song, and Spegh, 155.; newed., 55. | 
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Cadogan Lady A delaide) Illustrated Games of Patience. Twenty- 
four Diagrams.in Colours, with Text. Feap. 4to, 125. 6d. 
New Games of Patience, Coloured Diagrams, 4to, 
12s, 6d. 5 
Caldecott (Randolph) Memoir, By Henry Biackeurn. With 
170 Examples of the Artist’s Work. 145.3 new edit., 75. 6d. 

Sketches. With an Introduction by H. BLacksurn. 
4to, picture boards, 2s. 6a. 

California. See Norpuorr. 

Callan (H.) Wanderings on Wheel in Europe. Cr. 8vo, 15. 64, 

Campbell (Lady Colin) Book of the Running Brook. 53. 

Carleton, City Legends. Special Edition, illus., royal 8vo, 
12s. 6d. ; ordinary edition, crown 8vo,gIs. 

City Ballads. Tilustrated, 12s. 6d... New Ed. (Rose 
Library), r6mo, Is. 7 

——— City Ballads and City Legends, §In one vol. 25. 6d. 

-——— Fartig Ballads, Farm Festivals, and Farm Legends. 
Paper woah 1s. each; 1 vol., small post 8vo, 35. 6d. 

Carnegie (A.) American Four-in-Hand in Britain. Small 
4to, Tusthhted, 10s. 62. Popular Edition, paper, 1s. 

—-— Round the World. 8vo, 10s. 6a. 

Triumphant Democracy. 6s.; also 1s. 6d. and 1s. 

Chairman’s Handbod. By R.F.D. Pagcrave. sth Edit., 25. 

Changed Cross, &¢. Réligious Pocms. Y6mo, 25. 6d. $ calf, 6s. 

Chapin (F. Hl.) Mountaineering ix G@blorado, Peaks about 
Estes Park, Illus., ros. 6d. 

Chess, See Bre (H.E.). —? 

Choice Editions of Choice Books. (2s. 6d. each.) Illustrated by 
C) W. Corr, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, BIRKET 

’ Foster, J. C. Horsey, A.R.A,, G. Hiexs, R. RepGRAVE, R.A., 

C. STongHouse, F. TayLer, G. Tuomas, I. J. TOowNSHEND, 
E. H. WEHNERT, Harrison Wer, &c. New issue, 15, per vol. 














Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy. Milton’s L’Allegro. 

Campbell's Pleasures of Tope. Boetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, Rogers’ (Sam.) Pleasures of Memory. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. Shakespeare’s Songs and Sonnets. # 


Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. | Tennyson’s May Queen. 
Gray’s Elegy in a Churchyard. Elizabethan Poets. 
Keats’ Eve of St. Agnes. Wordsworth’s Pastoral Poems. 


“Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet.”—A thenaum, 
(Extra Volume) Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Illustrated, 25. 
Christ in Song. By Puittp Scuasr. New Ed., gilt edges, 6s. 
Clark (Mr& K. M.) Southern Cypss Fairy Tale. Ml. gto, 55. 
Clarke (P.) Three Diggers: a Bale of the Australian Fifties. 


Crown 8yo, 65. 
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Collingwood (Harry) See Low's STANDARD Booxs® 

Collinson (Sir R. ; Adm.) H.M.S.“Enterprise” in search of Sir 
J. Franklin. 8vo, 145, 

Colonial Year-book. By A. J. R. TRrENpdELL, Crown 
8vo, 6s. Annually. 

Cook (Dutton) Book of the Play. New Edition. 1 vol., 35. 6d. 

— On the Stage: Studies, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 245. 

Craddock (C. £.) Despot of Broomsedge Cove. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Crew (B. J.) Practical Treatise on Petroleum, lust., 8vo, 28s. 

Crouch (A.P.) Glimpses of Feverland: West African Waters 
6s. 





—— Ona Surf-bound Coast, Cr. 8vo, 75. 6d. ; new ed. 55. 

Cumberland Stuart) Thought Reader's Thoughts. Cr. 8v0., 105.6d+ 

—— Queen's Highway from Ocean to Ocean: Canadian 
Pacific Railway. I}, 8vo, 185.; new ed., 7s. 6d. 

— See also Low’s Sranparp NovELs. * 

Cundall ( Joseph). See “ Remarkable Bindingsx® 

Curtin (J.) Myths and Folk Lore of Ireland. . 8yv0, 9s. 

CuShing (William) Anonyms, Dictionary of Revgaled Author- 
ship. 2 vols., large 8vo, gilt top, 52s. 6d. 

Initials and Pseudonyms. 25s.; second series, 215. 

Cutclife H.C.) Trout Fishing in Rapid Stzeams, Cr. 8v0, 35. 6d. 








(42 Y (Mrs, D.) Digging, Squatting, and Pioneering in 

Northern South Australia. 8vo, 125, 

Dana (J. D.) Characteristics of Volcanoes, Hawaiian Islands, 
&c,  Hlus., 185, F 

D'Anvers. Elementary History of Art. New ed, 360 illus, 
2vols., cr. Svo, I. Architecture, &c., 55.3; I. Painting, 6s.; 1 vol., 
Ios. 6d. ; also I2s. 

— Elementary History of Music. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Daudet (A.) Port Tarascon,*Tartarin’s Last Adventures ; By 

« H.James. Illus., crown 8vo. 

Davis (Clement) Modern Whist. 4s. 

(C. TZ.) Bricks, Tiles, Terra- Cotta, &c. N. ed. 8vo, 255. 

——— Manufacture of Leather. With many Illustrations. 525.62. 

Manufacture of Paper. 28s. 

(G. B.) Outlines of International Law. 8vo. 105. 6d. 

Dawidowsky, Glue, Gdatineplsinglass, Cements,&c, 8yo, 125.64. 

Day of My Life at Eton. Bygn Eton Boy. Newed. 16mo,1s. 

De Leon (E.) Under the Starhand under the Crescent. N.ed., 65 

Dictionary, See ToLnausyp, « Technological.” . i 
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Diggle (JaW.) Lantashire Life of Bishop Fraser. With por- 
traits; new ed., 8vo, 125. 6¢. 

Donkin (J. G.) Trooper and Redskin: N.W. Mounted Police, 
Canada. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6. 

Donnelly (Ignatius) Atlantis; or, the Antediluvian World. 
7th Edition, crown 8vo, 125. 6d. 

—— Great Cryptogram: Francis Bacon’s Cipher in the 

so-called Shakspere Plays. With facsimiles. 2 vols., 30s. 


— Ragnarok: Age of Fire and Gravel. Mllus., cr. 8vo, 








12s. 6d. 
Dougall (James Dalstel) Shooting. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 75, 6d, 
“The book is admirable in every way... . « We wish it every success.” —Globe. 
“Avery complete treatise... Li 


ikely to jake high rank as an authority on 
shooting "—Dasly News. 


Doughty (H.M.) Friesland Meres, and through the Netherlands, 
Mlustrated, new edition, enlarged, crown 8vo..8s. 6d. 
Dunstan Standard Readers. See Low’s Reapers, 


€ 
LEBERS i Joshua, Story of Biblical Life, Translated. py 
CLARA BgLL. 2 vols., r8mo, 4s. 
Edmonds (C.) Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. With Additional 
matter. New ed. Illust., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 5 large paper, 21s, 
Lducational List and Pirectory for 1887-88. 55. 
Liducational Works published in Gre Britain, A Classi- 
fied Catalogue. Third Miition, 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
edwards (E.) American Steam Engine. Wust., r2mo, 12s. 6d, 
Emerson (Dr. P. H.) English Idylls. Small post 8vo, 25. 
Pictures of East Anglian Life. Ordinary edit., LOSS. ; 
édit. de luxe, 17 x 134, vellum, morocco back, 147s. 
— Naturalistic Photography for Art Students. Wustrated. 
New edit. 55. 
— and Goodall. Life and Landscape on the Norfolk 
Broads. Plates 12 x 8 inches, 126s.; large paper, 210s. 
Wild Life on a Tidal Water. Copper plates, ord. 
edit., 258.5 ddtl de Iuxe, 63s. 
— in Concord. By Edward Waldo Emerson. 8v0, 
7s. 6a. r 
Limin Pasha. See JePuson anp STANLEY. Ss 
English Catalogue of Books. Vol. 11L., 1872—1880. Royal 
8vo, half-morocco, 425. See also “ Index.” 
~——— Etchings, Published Quarterly. 3s. 6d. Vol. VIL, 255. 
-——— Philosophers. Edited by & B. Ivan Mitver, M.A. 
Crown 8vo volumes of 180 or 200 pq’, price 3s. 6¢. each. 
Francis Bacon by Thomas Fowler. | § faftesbury and Hutcheson. 


Hamilton, by W. EE. S. Monck, lam Smith, by J. A. Farrer, 
Hartley and James Mill. 
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Esler , Rentoul) Way of Transgressors. 3 vols. cr. 8vo, 





315 
tee 2 ) Handbook of Surgery. New Edition, 8vo, 
leather, 245, 
Eton, About some Fellows. New Edition, rs. See also “Day.” 
Evelyn, Life of Mrs. Godolphin. By W. Harcourt, 75. 6d. 
Eves (C. W.) West Indies. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 


(FARM BALLADS, Festivals, and Legends, See CARLETON. 


Fenn (G. Manville). See Low’s STANDARD Books, 

Fennell (Greville) Book of the Roach, New Edition, 12mo, 2s, 

ferns, See HEATH. 

Fforde (Brownlow) Mubaltern, Policeman, and the Little Girl. 
Illust., 8vo, sd., 15. : 

The Trotter, A Poona Mystery. Mlust.~$vo, sewed, 15. 

Field (Prf.) Travel Talk in Italy. 16mo, limp$ 2s. - 

Fiske ee K.) Midnight Talks at the Club Reperted. 12m0, 

It top, 6s. 

riteerade (P.) Book Fancier, Cr. 8vo. 55. ; large pap. 125. 6a. 

Fleming (Sandford) England and Canada, a Tour, Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

Folkard (K., Jun.) Pignt Lore, Legend, and Lyrits." 8v0, 16s. 

Forbes (H. O.) Natiugalist in the Nien Archipelago, 8vo. 
21s. 

Foreign Countries and British Colonies, Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. each. 

Australia, by J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald.) Japan, by S. Mossman. 





Austria, by D. Kay, F.R.G.S. Peru, by Clements R. Markham. 
Denmark and Iceland, by E.C.Otté. | Russia, by W. R. Morfill, M.A. 
Egypt, by S. Lane Poole, B.A. Spain, by Rev. ‘Wentworth Webster. 
France, by Miss M. Roberts. Sweden and Norway, by Woods. 
Germany, by S, Baring-Gould. West Indies, by C. H. Eden, 
Greece, by L. Sergeant, B.A. FE.R.G.S. 


Foster (Birket) Some Plazes & Note in England. 
Franc (Maud Jeanne). Small post 8vo, uniform, gilt edges — 


Emily’s Choice. 5s. Vermont Vale. 5s. 
Hall’s Vineyard. qs. Minnie’s Mission. 4s. 
John’s Wife: A Story of Life in | Little Mercy. 4s. 

South Australia. _ 4s. Beatrice Melton’s Discipline. 4s. 
Marian; or, The Light of Some | No Longera Child. 4s. 

One’s Home. 55. Golden Gifts. 4s. 
Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. as. | Two Sides to Every Question. 45. 
Into the Light. 45. Master of Ralston, 4s. ; 


*,* There is also a re-issudhn cheaper form at 25, 6/Mper vol. 


Frank's Ranche ; or, My Hgliday in the Rockies. A Contri- 
bution to the Inquiry into What we are to Do with our Boys. §s. 
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Fraser (Bishop). See Diccie. 

French and English Birthday Book. By K.D.Ciarx. Imp. 
16mo, illust., 75. 6a. 

French. See JULIEN and Porcuer. 

fresh Woods and Pastures New. By the Author of “An 
Amateur Angler’s Days.” 15. 6¢.; large paper, 5s. ; new ed. Is. 

... Proissart. See LANIER. 


GASPARIN (Countess) Sunny Telds and Shady Woods. 
6s, 


Gavarni (Sulpice Paul; Chevalier) Memoirs, By FRANK 
Marziats. Illust., crown 8vo. 

Geary (Grattan) Burma after the Conquest. 7s. 6d. d 

Geffcken (FF. H.) British Empire. Translated by S. J. Mac- 
MULLAN. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. 

General Diregpory of Johannesberg for 1890. 8v0, 155. 

Gentle Life (G.ueen Edition). 2 vols. in 1, small 4to, 6s. 


° 


THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 


Price 6s. each ; or in calf extra, price ros: 6d. ; Smaller Edition, cloth 
extra, 2se6d., except where price is named. - 
The Gentle Life, Essags in aid of the F srmation of Character. 
_ About in the World. Essays by Author $f “The Gentle Life.” 
Like unto Christ, New Translation of Thomas i Kempis. 
Familiar Words. A Quotation Handbook. 6s.; n. ed. 35.6d. 


Essays by Montaigne, Edited by the Author of “The Gentle 
Life,” 


The Gentle Life. 2nd Series. 
The Silent Hour: Essays, Original and Selected, 


Haif-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons, 
By J. Harn Faiswey. a 


Essays on English Writers, for Students in English Literature. 


Other People’s Windows. By J. Hain FRiswEtn, 65.3; new 
ed., 35. 6d. 


A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Frisweri. 


Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, By Sir P. Sipney. 65.3 new 
ed., 35. 6a. 


Germany, By S. Barinc-Goutp Crown 8vo, 3s. 64 

Giles (E.) Mustralia twice Traversd : five Expeditions, 1872-76. 
‘With Maps and Illust. 2 vols, 8vof@3o0s, 

GH (F.) See Low’s Reapers.” 
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Cuesfie (W. MM.) Surveying. New ed., By Caprv®STaLey, 
vO, 215, 
Glances at Great and Little Men. By Pauapin. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Goldsmith. She Stoops to Conquer. Introduction by Austin 
Dosson ; the designs by E. A. ABBEY. Imperial 4to, 425. 
Gooch (Fanny C.) Face to Face with the Mextans. We 
roy. 8vo, 16s 
Gordon (J. E.H.,B.A. Cantab.) Electric Lighting, lM. 8vo,18s. 
— Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. and 
Edition, enlarged, with coloured, full-page, &c., Ilust.2vols., 8vo, 425. 
Electricity for Schools, lustrated. Crown 8vo, 55. 
Gouffé (Jules) Royal Cookery Book. New Edition, with plates 
in colours, Woordcuts, &c., Svo, gilt edges, 425. 
—- Domestic Edition half-bound, ros. 67. 
Gounod (C.) Life and Works. By Maris ANNE Bovet, 
Portrait and Facsimi&s, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Grant (General, U.S.) Personal Memoirs. Withglllustrations, 
Maps, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, 285. \ 
Great Artists, See “ Biographies,” ‘4 
Great Musicians. Edited by F. Huerrer. eA Series of 
Biographies, crown 8vo, 3s. each :— 











Bach. Handel, Rossini. 
Beethoven, Haydn. Schubert. 
Berlioz. apeectelssolins ef Schumann. 
Cherubini. ozart. @ | Richard Wagner. 
Church Composers, Reregll, Weber, 


Groves (J. Percy) Charmauth Grange. 25. 6d.; gilt, 35. 6d. 
Guizot’s History of France. Translated by Rosert BLACK. 
8 vols, super-royal Svo, cloth extra, gilt, each 24s, In cheaper 


binding, 8 vols., at ros. 6d. each. 
“Te supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 


students of history.” — Ties. 

Afasson’s School Edition, Abridged 
from the Translation by Robert Black, with Chronological Index, His- 
torical and Genealogical Tables, &c. By Professor Gustave MASSON, 
B.A. With Portraits, Mustr@tions, &c. 1 vol., 8vo, 600 pp., 55. 

Guyon (Mée.) Life. By Uruam. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 














ALFORD (F. AL.) Floating Flies, and how to Dress them, 
New edit., with Coloured plates. 8vo, 15s. 
——— Dry My-Fishing, Theory and Practice. Col. Plates, 255. 
Hall (W.W.) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Maxims. 25. 
Halsey (Frederick A.) Slidg Valve Gears. With diagrams, 
crown 8vo, 8s. 6¢. 
Hamilton (E..) Flyfishing Ay Salinon, Trout, and Grayling ; 
their Habits, aunts, and Hotory. Ilust., 6s.; large paper, 105. dd. 
——— Riverside Naturalist§ lllust. 8vo. 
e 
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Hands (Ti 4 Numerical Exercises in Chemistry. Cx.8v0, 25. 64. 
and 2s.; Answers separately, 6:/. 

Handy Guide to Dry-fly Fishing. By Corswoup Isys, M.A. 
Crown 8yo, limp, rs. 

Guide Book to Japanese Islands. With Folding Outline 
Map, crown 8vo., 65. 6. 

Hanoverian Kings. See Skorrowe. 


Hardy (A. S.) Passe-rose: a Romance. Crown 8vo, 65. 
— (Thomas). See Low's Sranpsrp Novets. 
Hare (J. L. Clark) American Constilutional Law. 2V\s., 86, 635. 


Harkut (Ff) Conspirator » A Romance of Real Life. By 
Paut P. 8yo, 6s. 

Harpers Young People. Vols. 1-V1., profusely Ilustrated 
with woodcuts and coloured plates. Royal 4to, extra binding, each . 
7%. 6d. ; gilt edges, 8s, Published Weekly, ir@wrapper, Ia. ; Annual 
Subscription, post free, 6s. 62. ; Monthly, in wrapper, with coloured. 
plate, 6. ; 2ymual Subscription, post free, 7s, 6:/. 

Harris (WBS Land of an African Sultan: Travels in Morowp. 
Illust., crowg 8vo, 105. 6d. ; large paper, 315. 6d. 

Harrison (Mary) Complete Cookery Guide. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

——— Shilful Cook. New edition, crown 8vo, 55. 

Harrison ( W.) Memorgtle London Houses: a Guide. Tlust. 
New edition, ‘r8mo, 15: 3 hew ed., enlargyd, 25. 6d. : 

Hatton (Joseph) Journaidstic London: wyth Lngravings and 
Portraits of Distinguished Writers of the Bay.” Feap. 4to, 125, 6d. 

See also Low’s STANDARD NovELs. 

Haweis (H. R.) Broad Church, What is Coming. Cr. 8yo. 

Poets in the Pulpit. New edition. ~ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

(Afrs.) Art of Housekeeping : a Bridal Garland. 25. 6a. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel) Life. By Joun R. Lower. 

Hearn (L.) Youma, History of a West Indian Slave. Crown 
8vo, 55. 

Heath (F. G.) Fern World. Wita coloured plates, new ed. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Heldmann (B.) See Low’s SranparpD Books, 

Henty (G. A.) See Low’s Stanparp Books. 

——— (Richmond) Australiana: My Early Life. gs. 

Herbert (T ) Salads and Sandwiches. Cx. 8vo, boards, 1s. 

Herrick (Robert) Poetry. Preface by Austin Dozson. With 
numerous Illustrations by E. A. ABBEY. qto, gilt edges, 425, 

Hetley (Mrs. E..) Native Flowers y, New Zealand. Chromos 
from Drawings. Three Parts, ae binding, 73s. 6d. 




















Ticks (E.S.) Our Boys: How to Ei A fer the Merchant Service. 5s, 
——— Yachts, Boats and Canoes.0 Illustrated. 8vo, ros. 6d. 
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Hill (G. B.) Footsteps of Dr. Johnson. Didinary Ba, half. 
morocco, gilt top, 635. ; dit de duxe, on Japanese vellum, 1475. 

LTints on Wills. See Wits. 

Historie Bindings in the Bodleian Library. 24 plates, 4to, 425. ; 
half-morocco, 525. 6d. Coloured, 845. ; half-morocco, 945. 64. 

Hitchman, Public Life of the Earl of Beaconsfidd. 35. 6a. 

oey (Mrs. Cashel) See Low's Sranparp Novets. 

Holder (C. F.) Marvels of Animal Life. Wustrated. 8s. 6a. 

Lvory King: Elephant and Allies. Wustrated. 85. 6a, 

—— Living Lights : Phosphorescent Animals and Vegetables. 
Illustrated. 8vo, 85. 6.2. 

Holes (O. W.) Before the Curfew, &c. Occasional Poems. 55. 

Last Leaf: a Habiday Volume. 425. 

Mortal Antipathy, $3. 6d.; also 25. 3 Paper, rs, 

Our Hundre Days in Europe. 6s. Large Paper, 155. 

Over the Tea Cups, Reminiscences ang Reflections. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. ay 

~ Poems : a new voiume. A 

——— Foetical Works. 2 vols., 18mo, gilt topsd ros. 6d, 

See also Rosk Liprary. 

Howard (Blanche Willis) Oten Door. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Howorth (H. H.) Mammoth and the Flog. 8vo, 18s. 

Hundred Greatest Mfs (The). 8 portfo\iés, 215. each, or 4 vols., 
half-merocco, gilt edges, 10 guineas. New Ed., 1 vol., royal 8vo, 215. 

Lymnal Companion tothe Book of Common Prayer. By 
Bisvop BickerstetH. In various styles and bindings from 1d, to 
31s, 6d.. Price List and Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 

“,* Also a new and revised edition, 1890, distinct from the preceding, 
Detailed list of 16 pages, post free. 























L LLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education, Edited by 
Epwarb J. PoynTer, R.A, Illustrated, and strongly bound, 5% 
Now ready :— - . 
4 PAINTING. 
Classicand Italian, By Heap, | French and Spanish. 
German, Flemish, and Dutch. | English and American. 
ARCHITECTURE, 
Classic and Early Christian, 5 
Gothic and Renaissance. By T, RocER SMITH. 
SCULPTURE, 
Antique: Egyptian and Grek. 
Renaissance and Modern. gBy Leaver Scort. 
Lnderwick (F. A.; Q.C.) Librregnum ; Studies of the Commone 
wealth. Legislative, Social, "nd Legal. 8vo, ros. 6d. 
Side Lights on the Sitarts. New edition, 7s. 6d. 
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Index to She English Catalogue, Jan., 1874, to Det, 1880, 
Royal 8vo, half-morocco, 18s. 

dnghis (Hon. James; “ Maori”) Tent Life in Tiger Land. 
Col. plates, roy. 8vo, 18s. 

Irving ( Washington). Library Edition of his Works in 27 vols., 
Copyright, with the Author’s Latest Revisions. ‘* Geoffrey Crayon” 
Edition, large square 8vo. 12s. 6d. pervol. See also “Little Britain2* 





& CKSON (f.) New Style Vertical Writing Copy-Books, 
Series 1, Nos. IL—XI1L., 2d. and td. each. 

St. Dunstan's Series, 8 Nos., 1d. each, 

New Series of Vertical Writing Copy-books, specially 

adapted for the seven standards. 22 Nas., 2d. each. 

Shorthand of Arithmetic. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

(L.) Ten Centuries of European Progress. With maps, 
crown 8vo, 125. 6d. - 

James (Henry} ~ See Dauner (A.) 

Janvier (T. A), Aztec Treasure House: Romance of Contem- 
poraneous Ajitiquity. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 75. 6d. ° 

Japan. See ‘- Artistic,” also MorsE. 

Seferies (Richard) Amaryllis at the Fair. N. ed., cr. 8vo, 75. 6d. 

Bevis: The Story of a Boy. New ed., crown 8vo, 55. 

Jephson (A. J. Mountizey) Emin Pasha qua the Rebellion at 
the Equator. Illust. 2155 ® 

Jerdon (Gertrude). See Low’s STANDARI*SERIES. 

Johnson (Samuel) See Hixx. 

Johnston (H. H.) River Congo. New Edition, 8vo, 215. 

Johnstone (D. L.) Land of the Mountain Kingdom. Tus, 
2s. 6d. 

Julien (F) English Student's French Examiner. 16m0, 25, 

Conversational French Reader, 16mo, cloth, 2s. 62. 

———french at Home and at School, Book I., Accidence. 2s. 

First Lessons in Conversational French Grammar. 1s. 

—— Bites Legons de Conversation et de Grammaire, 35. 

Phrases of Daily Use. 6a. Legons and Phrases, t vols 

35. 6a, 


























LATS. L£ndymion. lust. by W. St. Joun Harper. 
Imp. 4to, gilt top, 42s. 
Kempis (Thomas &) Daily Text-Book. Square 16mo, 2s. 64.3 
interleaved as a Birthday Book, 35. 6v. 
Kennedy (£. B.) Blacks and Buskrangers. New ed., Ilust., 
crown Syofs. 
Kents Commentaries ; an Abridgutnt for Students of American 


Law. By Eben F, Tuomrson. ids. 6d, 
a 
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Kershaw (S. W.) Protestants from Fran& in thei English 
. Home. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Kingsley (Rose) Children of Westminster Abbey: Studies in 
English History. 55. 
Kingston (W. H. G.) Works. Illustrated, 16mo, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d.; plainer binding, plain edges, 2s. 6d. each. 





Ben Burton. Heir of Kilfinnan, 

Captain Mugford, or, Our Salt Snow-Shoes and Canoes, 
and Fresh Water Tutors, Two Supercargoes. 

Dick Cheveley. With Axe and Rifle. 


Kipling (Rudyard) Soldiers Three. New edition, 8vo0, sewed, 15. 

Story of the Gadsbys. New edition, 8vo, sewed, IS. 

—-— In Black and White. New edition, 8vo, sewed, 15. 

The three foregoing kound in one volume, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

Wee Willie Winkie, &c., Stories. 8vo, sewed, 15. 

Under the Deadars. 8yo, sewed, 15. 

The Phantom Rickshaw. 8vo, sewed, 15. 

Knight (EJ.) Cruise of the “Falcon.” New Ed. ~filus. Cr. 8vo, 
a75. 6d. Original edition with all the illustrations ; 2@vols., 24s. 

Knox (Col.) Boy Travellers on the Congo. lus, Gx. 8v0, 75. 64. 

Kunhardt (C. B.) Small Yachts : Design and Construction. 358. 

Steam Yachts and Launches. Tiustrated. 4to, 16s. 

















LANERS Works Mustrated,-croptt 8vo, gilt edges, 75. 6d. 
each, 
Boy’s King Arthur. Boy’s Percy: Ballads of Love ‘and” 
Boy’s Froissart. Adventure, selected from the-. 
Boy’s Knightly Legends of Wales. |“ Reliques.” are: 
Lansdell(H.) Through Siberia, 2 vols., 8v0, 305.5 vol., 10s. 6d. :* 
Russia in Central Asia, Tiustrated. 2 vols. 425. : 
Through Central Asia; Russo-Afghan Frontier, %2S« 
Larden (W.) School Course on Heat. Third Ed., Illust. 5s. 
Laurie (A.) Conquest of the Moon: a Story of the Bayouda. 
Tlust., crown 8vo, 25, 6d. ; git edges, 35- 6d, 
‘New York to Brest in Seven Hours,  iust., cre 
8vo0, 75. 6d. 
Lefingwell (W. Bruce; “ Horace”) Shooting on Upland, Marsh 
and Stream. Tlust. 8vo, 18s. 
Lemon (M.) Small House over the Water, and Stories. lust. 
by Cruikshank, &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Leo XIiL: Life. By O’Remty. Large 8vo, 185.5 édit. 
de luxe, 635. . 
Leonardo da Vinci's Literary Works. Edited by Dr. Jeaw 
Paut RIcHTER. Containizg his Writings on Painfing, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, his Philos(shical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and 


Miscellaneous Notes on Per onal Events, on his Contemporanes, on 
+ 


e 
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Literdlure, &c. ; $ublished from Manuscripts. 2 vols., imperial 8vo, 
containing about 200 Drawings in Autotype Reproductions, and nu- 
merous other Illustrations. Twelve Guineas. 

Library of Religious Poetry. Best Poems of all Ages. Edited _ 
by SCHAFF and GILMAN. Royal 8vo. 21s.; cheaper binding, 10s, 6¢. 

Lindsay (IV. S.) History of Merchant Shipping. With 150 
Tllustrations, Maps, and Charts. 4 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, Vols. 1 
and 2, IIs. each ; vols. 3 and 4, 14s. each. 4 vols., Sos. 

Little (Archibald J.) Through the Yang-tse Gorges. N. Ed. 
10s. 6:7. 

Little Britain, The Spectre Bridegroom, and Legend of Sleepy . 
Hollow. By WastinGTon Ixvinc. Edition de luxe. Ulus. Designed 
by Mr, CHARLEs O. Murray. Re-issue, sauare crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

Lodge (Henry Cabot) George Washixgion. 2 vols., 125. . 

Longfellow. Maidenhood. With Coloured Pilates. Oblong 
gto, 2s. 6d.; pilt edges, 3s. 6d. i 

——— Courtship of Miles Standish, Tust. by BRoucHTonN; 
&e, Impé4io, 215. 

-——— Nuregibers. Illum. by M. and A. Comrcys. 4to, 
gis. 62. J . is 
Sone of Hiawatha. lust. from drawings by F. 

“ REMINGTON. 8vo, 215. 

Lorne (Marquis of) Viscount Palmerston (Prime Ministers). 
Crown 8vo. « 
Lowell (J. R.) Vision t£Sir Launfal, UKstrated, royal 4to, 635. 

Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. . Sh. post vo. [Zn prep. 

Low's Readers. Specially prepared for the Code of 1890. 
Edited by Joan GILL, of Cheltenham. Strongly bound, being sewn 
on tapes: 








NOW READY. 
First READER, for SrAnnakn I. Every Lesson Illustrated. Price 9d. 
SeconD Reaper, for StTanparD If. Every Lesson Illustrated. 
Price 10d. 
TuirD Reaver, for StanparD III. Every Lesson Illustrated. 
Price 15. 7 
FourtH Reaper, for StranparpD IV. Every Lesson Illustrated, 
Price 15. 3d. 
FirrH Reaper, for StanrparD V. Every Lesson lustrated,’ 
Price Is. 4d. 
SixtTH Reaver, for Sranvarrs VI. and VIL. Every Lesson Illustrated. 
Price 15. 6a. 
Already adopted by the School Board for London ; by the Edinburgh, Not- 
tingham, Aston, Birmingham and other School Boards, 
In the Press, INFANT PRIMERS, In.two Parts. Part L, Illustrated, 
price 3¢. Parr II., Ilustrated, price 6d. 
Low's Standgrd Library of Traveltand Adventure. Crown 8vo0, 
uniform in cloth extra, 7s. 6¢., exept where price is given. 
1, The Great Lone Land. By Najor W. I. Buter, C.B. 
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Low's Standard Library, &c.—continued, @ 

.2, The Wild North Land. By Major W. F, BuTLER, cB 

3. How I found Livingstone. By H. M. STANLEY, 3s. 6¢, 

4. Through the Dark Continent. By STaNLEY. 12s. 6d. & 35, 6d, 

5, The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By C. R. MARK- 

- \HAM. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, 10s. 6d.) 

6. Craise of the Challenger. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

7, Burnaby’s On Horseback through Asia Minor. 10s. 6./. 

8. Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 35. 6d. each, 

9. Through America. By W. G. MARSHALL. 

ro. Through Siberia, Il. and unabridged, 10s.6¢. By H. LANSDELL. 

ir, From Home to Home. By STAVELEY HILL, 

12.. Cruise of the Falcon. By E. J. KNIGHT. 

13, Through Masai Land. By Josep THOMSON. 

14. To the Central Afrigan Lakes. By Josepit THOMSON, 

i Queen’s Highway. ‘By STUART CUMBERLAND. 

. Two Kings of Uganda. By Asur. 35. 6d. 
Lou's Standard Novels. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. each, 
unless otherwise stated. 

‘AMES BAKER. John Westacott, 

TLLIAM BLACK. 

*A Daughter of Heth.—House-Boat.—In Far} ochaber.—In 
Silk Attire.—Kilmeny.—Lady Silverdale’s ‘Sweetheart.— 
Penance of John Logan.—Sunrise.—Three Feathers New 
Prince Fortunatus. 

R. D, BLacKMoRE. 

Alice Lorraine.--Christowell, a Zartmoor Tale.—Clara 
Vaughan.—Crai.ock Nowell. ort sps the Carrier.-Erema. . 
_Kit and Kitt?—orna Doone.—Mary Anerley.—Spring- 
haven,—Tommy Upmore, 

E. L. BynngR.. Agnes Surriage.—Begum’s Daughter, 

G. W. CaBLE. Bonaventure. 55. 

Miss COLERIDGE. An English Squire. 

C. E. Crapbock. Despot of Broomsedge Cove. 

Mrs. B, M. CRoKER. Some One Else. 

-STUART CUMBERLAND. Vasty Deep. 

E. De LEon. . Under the Stars and Crescent. 

Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS. Halfway. 

Rev. E. GILuiaT, M.A. Stor§ of the Dragonnades. 

THomas HarbDy. 

A Laodicean.Far from the Madding Crowd.—Mayor of 
Casterbridge.— Pair of Blue Eyes.—Return of the Native.— 
Hand of Ethelberta._-Trumpet Major.—Two on a Tower, 

Frank Harkut. Conspirator. 

fOSEPH HATTON. Old House at Sandwich.—Three Recruits. 

rs. CASHEL Hory. 

* A Golden Sorrow.—A Stern Chase.—Out of Court. 
BLANCHE WILLIS HowarD. Open Door. 
Jean INGELow. 
Don John.—John Jeromet( 5s.).—Sarah de Berefiger. 
Gzorce Mac Donan. 5 é 
Adela Cathcart. Guild” Court.—Mary Marston.—Stephen 
4 
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Lou's Sendard Nivels—continued. 
Archer.—The Vicar’s Daughter. —Orts,— Weighed and 
‘Wanting. 
Mrs. Macquolp. Diane.—Elinor Dryden. 
DurrreLp Osnorng, Spell of Ashtaroth (5s.) 
Mrs. J. H. Ripper, 

Alaric Spenceley—Daisies and Buttercups.—The Senior 

Partner.—A Struggle for Fame, 
W. Ciark RUSSELL, 

Betwixt the Forelands.—Frozen Pirate.—Jack’s Courtship. 
John Holdsworth,—Ocean Free Lance.—-A Sailor’s Sweet. 
heart.—Sea Queen.—Watch Below.—Strange Voyage.— 
Wreck of the Grosvenor—The Lady Maud.—Little Loo, 

Frank R. Stockton, - 

Ardis Claverden.—Bee-man of Ogn.—The Late Mrs, Null.— 

Hundredth Man. 
Mrs. Haruser B. Stowe. 

My Wife ana I.—Old Town Folk,—Weand our Neighboursa,— 

Poganuo People, their Loves and Lives. 
OSEPH THOSISON, Ulu: an African Romance. 

YTLER.. Duchess Frances. 

Lew Wat £ Ben Hur: a Tale of the Christ. a 
C.D. Warfer. Little Journey in the World.—Jupiter Lights, 
ConsTANCE Fenimore WOOLSON. 

Anne.—East Angela.—For the Major (58.)- 

French Heiress in her own Chateau. 
Low's Standard Notes. New Issue ak short intervals. Cr. 

8vo. 25. 6.5 fancy bozds 2s. * 

BLACKMORE. - / 
Olara Vaughan.—Cripps the Carrier.—Lorna Doone.—Mary 
Anerley.—Alice Lorraine,—Tommy Upmore. 

CaBLE. Bonaventure. 

CRoKER, Some One Else. 

De Leon, Under the Stars. 

Epwarps. Half-Way. 

Harpy. 

Madding Crowd.—Mayor of Casterbrid ee.—Trumpet-Major,— 

Hand of Ethelberta.—Pair of Blue Eyes.—Refurn ‘of the 

Native.—Two on a Tower.—Lodicean, 

Hatron. Three Recruits.—Old House at Sandwich. 
Hory. Golden Sorrow.—Out of Court.—Stern Chase, 
Homes. Guardian Angel. 

INGELOw. John Jerome.—Sarph de Berenger. 

Mac Donatp. 

Adela Cathcart.—Guild Court.—Vicar’s Daughter.—Stephen 

Archer, Poe 
OLIPHANT. Innocent, "i ee 
Ripprit, Daisies and Butfércups.—Senior Partner. 
SrockTon, Casting Away of Mr Lecks.—Bee-Man of Orn, 
Srowz., Dfed.—Old Town Folk.—Poganuc People, 
THOMSON. Ulu. 
Watrorn. Her Great Idea. 3 

e 
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Low's Standard Books for Boys. With numerous Illusiations, 

as. 6d.; gilt edges, 35. 6d. each. 

Dick Cheveley. By W. H. KincsToN. 

Heir of Kilfmnan. By W. H. Kincston. 

Off to the Wilds, By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

The Two Supercargoes. By W. G. KINGSTON. 

The Silver Cafon. By G. MANVILLE FENN. 

Under the Meteor Flag. By Harry COLLINGWOOD. 

Jack Archer: A Tale of the Crimea. By G. A. HENTY. 

The Mutiny on Board the Ship Leander. By B. HELDMANN 

‘With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies. By W. H. G 
KINGSTON. 

Red Cloud, the Solitary Sioux: a Tale of the Great Prairie. 
By Col. Sir WM. BuTier, K.C.B. 

The Voyage of the Aurora. By Harry CoLLINGWOOD. 

Charmouth Grange: & Tale of the 17th Century. By J. 
Percy GROVES. 

Snowshoes and Carves. By W.H. G. Kincsion. 

Phe Son of the Constable of France. By Louis ROUSSELET. 

Captain Mugford; or, Our Salt and Fresh Water Tutors. 
Edited by W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

‘The Cornet of Horse, a Tale of MacIbonocaliy ‘Wars. By 
G. A. HENTY. z 

The Adventures of Captain Mago. By Leon CAHUN. 

Noble Words and Noble Needs. 

The King of the Tigers. By RousseLet. 

Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. -~3y Mrs. DODGE. 

The Drummer-Boy’;a Story of the tie of Washington. By 
RovssELet. *% 

Adventures in New Guinea: The Narrative of Louis Tregance, 

The Crusoes of Guiana, By BoussENARD. 

The Gold Seekers. A Sequel to the Above. By BoussENARD. 

Winning His Spurs, a Tale of the Crusades. By G. A. HENTY, 

The Blue Banner. By LEON CAHUN. 

Startling Exploits of the Doctor. CELIERE, 

Brothers Rantzau. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 

Adventures of a Young Naturalist. Bart. 

Ben Burton; or, Born and Bred at Sea, KINGSTON. 

Great Hunting Grounds afthe World. MEUNIER. 

Ran Away from the Dutch. PERELAER. 

My Kalulu, Prince, King, and Slave. STANLEY. 


New Volumes for 1890-91. 


The Serpent Charmer.- By Louis Rous-ELET. 

Stories of the Gorilla Copntry.. By Paut Du CHAILLU. 

The Conquest of the Moon. “By A. LAURIE. 

The Maid of the Ship “ Golden’ Age.” By H. E. MACLEAN 

The Frozen Piraté. By W. Crank RusseLL. 

The Marveltous Country. By S, W. Cozzens. 4 ' 
The Mountain Kingdom. * By D. Lawson JoHNSTONE. - 
Lost in Africa. By F. H. WWINDER. 
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Low's Handard Fries of Books by Popular Writers. Sm. cr. 

8yo, cloth gilt, 25.5 gilt edges, 25. 6d. each, 
Aunt Jo’s Scrap Bag. By Miss Atcorr. 
Shawl Straps, By Miss Aucorr, 
Little Men. By Miss Aucorr, 
Hitherto, By Mrs, WHITNEY, 
Forecastle to Cabin, By SAMuELs, Mustrated, 
In My Indian Garden, By Pun ROBINSON. 
Little Women ana Little Women Wedded. By Miss Ancorr, 
Eric and Ethel... By Francis FRancis, lust. 
Keyhole Country, By Gerrrupe JERDON. Tilust, 
We Girls, By Mrs, Witney. 
The Other Girls, A Sequel to “ We Girls,” By Mrs. WuITNey, 
Adventures of Jimmy Brown. Iilust. By W. L. Atpen, 
Under the Lilacs, By Miss Acorn, Tilust, 
Jimmy’s Cruise, By Miss Atcorr, 
‘Under the Punkah, By Pitt Rosrnson, 
An Old-Fashioned Girl, By Miss AtcGrr, 
A Rose in Bloom, By Miss Acorr. 
Eight Cotxins.  Tilust, By Miss Atcorr. 
Jack and Jill, By Miss Atcorr. 2 
Lulw’s Livrary, Ilust. By Miss ALcorr. 
Silver Pifzhers, By Miss Ancor, 
‘Work and Beginning Again, Must. By Miss Arcorr, 

. A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite's Life, By Mrs. Wuitney, 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. By Mrs. Wuriney, 
Real Folks. By Mr. Wintyey. ~ 
Dred. By Mrs, Stow, g 
My Wife ana I, By Mrs. Srowr,  ~ 

- An Only Sister, By Madame De Witt. 
Spinning Wheel Stories. By Miss ALcorr, 


New Volumes for 1890-91, 
My Summer in a Garden. By C. DuvLey Warner, 
Ghost in the Mill and Other Stories, Haxrizr B, Stowe, 
The Pilgrim's Progress, With many Ulustrations. 
‘We and our Neighbours, Warrrer Beecuer Stowz. 
Picciola. Saintine, = 
Draxy Miller’s Dowry, Saxe Hou, 
Seagull Rock. J. Sanpgav. 
In the Wilderness. C, DUDLEY Warnzr, 
Low's Pocket Encyclopedia, Upwards of 2 5,000 References, with 
Plates, Newed., imp. 32mo, cloth, marbled elges, 35. 6d.5 roan, 45. 6d, 
Lows Handbook to London Charities, Yearly, cloth, rs. 6d. 
paper, Is. - 


j fa C DONALD( George). See Low’s Sranparp Ni OVELS, 


4 
Macgregor ( Sohn) “ Rob Roy” on‘ the Baltic. 3rd_ Edition 
small post 8vo, 25, 6.4.5 cloth; gilt edt'es, 35. 6d, 
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Macgregor (John) A Thousand Miles in othe “RoX Roy” 
Canoe, 11th Edition, small post 8vo, 2s. 6¢. ; cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6¢, 
Voyage Alone in the Yawl “ Rob Roy.” .New Edition, 
with additions, smal! post 8vo, 35. 6¢. and 2s. 6d. 
Mackenzie (Rev. John) Austral Africa: Losing it or Ruling it? 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 
Maclean (Hf, E.) Maid of the Golden Age. Mlust., cr. 8v0, 25,64, 
Macmaster (M.) Our Pleasant Vices. 3 vols., cr. 8vo, 315. 6a. 
Mahan (Captain A. T.) Influ:nce of Sea Power upon Listory, 
1660-1783. 8vo, 185. 
Markham (Clements R.) See “Foreign Countries,” and Maury, 
Marston (E.) How Stanley wrote “Jn Darkest Africa,”. 
Trip to Africa, Ilust., fep. 8vo, picture cover, Is. 
See also “Amatet% Angler,” ‘ Frank’s Ranche,” and 
** Fresh Woods,” 
Martin (F. W.) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 
Style, New Edition. ' Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology. New Edition, with Charts and Diagrams, cr. 8yvo, 6s, 
—*— Life, By his Daughter. : Edited by Mr. Csements R, 
MARKHAM. With portrait of Maury. 8vo, 125. 6./. 
McCarthy (Justin, M.P.) Sir Robert Leel (Prime Ministers), 
Mendelssohn Family (The), 1729-1847. From Letters and 
Journals. Translated. | New Edition, 2 vol F8vo, 308. 
Mendelssohn. See alscé“ Great Musicia%$.” 
Merrifield’s Nautical aitrenomy. Crown 8vo, 75. 62. 
Mills (J.) Alternative Elementary Chemistry. Il., cr.8v0, 15.64. 
Mitchell (D. G. ; Jk. Marvel) English Lands, Letters and 
Kings; Celt to Tudor. Crown 8yvo, 65. 
—— English Lands, Letters and Kings, Elizabeth to Anne, 
Crown 8v0, 65. ¥ 7 
Mitford (Mary Russell) Our Village. With 12 full-page and 157 
smaller Cuts.. Cr. gto, cloth, gilt edges, 21s.; cheaper binding, 105..6¢. 
@ Mollet (J. W.) Illustrated Dicionary of Words used in Art and 
Archeology, Illustrated, small gto, 15s. 
Mormonism. See STENHOUSE. * 
Morse (E. S.) Japanese Homes and their Surroundings. With 
more than 300 Illustrations. Re-issue, 10s. 6d. 
Motti (P.) Russian Conversation Grammar, Cr. 8v0, 55.5 


Key, 25... + 

Muller (E.) Noble Words and Noble Déeds. ustrated, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6¢.; plainer binding, 2°. 6d. 

Mulready. See “ Biographies.” 

Musgrave (Mrs.) Miriam. Crown 8vo, 65. * 

Savage London; Riverside Characters, &c. 35. 64. 
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AS": Christnas Drawings for the Human Race. sto, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 125. 

Nilson (Walfred) Five Years at Panama, the Canal. Wlust, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Wethercote (C. B.) Pyichley Hunt. New Ed., cr. 8vo, 85. 6d. 

New Zealand. See Brapsuaw and Wuite (J-). 

Nicholls (J. H. Kerry) The King Country : Explorations in 
New Zealand. Many Illustrations and Map. New Edition, 8vo, 215, 

Nordhoff (C.) California, Jor Health, Pleasure, and Residence. 
New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Ulustrations, 12s. 6a. 

Nursery Playmates (Prince of). 217 Coloured Pictures. for 
Children by eminent Artists, Folio, in col. bds., 6s.; new ed., 25, 6d. 

Nursing Record. “Yearly, 85.; half-yearly, 4s. 6d.; quarterly, 
2s, Od 5 weekly, 2d. a 





OPFRIEN (2. ZB.) Fifty Vears of Concessions to Ireland, 
With a Fprtrait of T. Drummond. Vol. I., 16s. ; IL, 16s. 

Orient Line Guide. New edition, re-written by W. J. Lorrin. 
Maps and ‘#lans, 25. 6d. 

Orvis (C. Fy Fishing with the Fly, Illustrated. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Osborne (Duffield) Spell of Ashtaroth. Crown 8yo, 5s, 

Other People’s Windows. New edition, 35. 6d. 

Our Littie Ones in BLeaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Rossins, 
With Frontispicce afte: Sir JosHua REYN, Ls. New Edition, 5s, 

Owen (Douglas) Marine Insurance -Nois and Clauses, 3rd 
edition, 8vo, 155. 


pte GRAVE (R. F. D.) Oliver Cromwell. Crown 8yo, 
tos. 6d. 

Palliser (Mrs.) A History of Lace. New Edition, with addi- 
tional cuts and text, 8yvo, 215. 

——— The China Collector's Pocket Companion, With up- 
wards of 1000 Tilustrations of Marks and Monograms. Small 8yo, 550 

Panton (J. E.) Homes of Taste. Hints on Furniture and Deto~ 
ration. Crown Bvo, 25; 6a. 
Peach (R. E. MM.) Annals @G theParish of Swainswisk, near 
Bath. Sm. 4to, ros. 62, . 
Pennell (H. Crvlmundeley) Sporting Fish of Great Britain, 
15s. 3 large paper, 30s, 2 

Modern Improvements in Fishing-tackle. Crown 8y0, 25, 

Lerelaer (M. T. H.) Ran Away from the Dutch ; Bornea, &t, 
Mllustrated, square 8vo, 75. 62 3 Newyed., 2s. 6d. 

Perry (J. JM.) Edlingham Burgiary, or Circumstantial Evt- 
dence. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 
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Phillip? Dictionary of Biographical Referelice. Newdition, 
royal 8vo, 255. 

Philpot (ZH. oA Diahe’es Mellitus, Crown 8vo, 55. 

_——_ ‘Diet System. Tables. I. Diabetes; II, Gout; 
III. Dyspepsia ; LV. Corpulence. In cases, Is. each. 

Plunkett (Major G. T.) Primer of Orthographic Projection. 
Elementary Solid Geometry. With Problems and Exercises. 2s. 6ds 

Poe (E. A.) The Raven, Ulust. by Doré. Imperial folio, 635. 

Poems of the Inner Life. Chiefly Modern. Small 8vo, 5s. 

Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. New ed., by CHARLES EDMONDS. 
Cr. 8v0, 75. 6d.3 large paper, with special plate, 215. - 

Porcher (A.) Juvent: brench Llays. With Notes and a 
Vocabulary. 18mo, Is, — fi 

Portraits of Celebrated Klce-horses f the Past and Present 
Centuries, with Pedigrees and Performances. 4 vols., gto, 126s. 

Posselt (A. £.) Stricture of Fibres, Yarns, and Fabrics. 
Illus., 2 vols. in one, 4to. 

aus (L. D.) Land of the Pink Pearl: Life in the Bahamas. 

vo, Kos. 6d. 4 

Poynter (Edward ]., R.A.). See“ Illustrated Tct-books.” 

Prince Maskiloff: a Romance of Modern Oxford. New ed. 
(Low’s STANDARD Novets), 6s. 

Prince of Nursery Playmates. Col. plates, new ed., as. 6d. 

Pritt (T: E.) North Country Flies. Allustrated from the 
‘Author's Drawings. “tos, 6d. . 

Publisher? Circular (Thé), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the rst and 15th of every Month, 34. 


UEEN’S Prime Ministers. Edited by Stuart J. Ret. 
Cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. per vol. 
J. A. Froude, Earl of Beaconsfield. |G. W. E. Russell, Rt. Hon, W.E. 
Dunckleyt Verax”), Vis. Melbourne. Gl dstone. 
Justin McCarthy, Sir Robert Peel’ |Sir Arthur Gordon, Earl of Aber- 


Lorne (Marquis of), Viscount Pal-. cen. 
merston. H. D. Traill, Marquis of Salisbury. 


Steet J..Reid, Earl Russell. ~ | George Saintsbury, Earl of Derby. 


PREPF ORD(G.) Ancient Sculpiure, New Ed. Crown 8vo, 
tos. 6¢. ; roxburghe, 125. 
Redgrave (G, R.) Century of Painters of the English School, 
Crown 8vo, Ios. 6d. s * 
——— (RB. and S.) Century of English Painters. Sq: 10s. 6d. 


roxb., 125. £ 
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(Reed (ir Be. U.P. ) and Sinpfin. Modern Ships of War. 
ar Ag é 


Illust., royai 8vo, Tos. 6d. 

——— (Zahot Baines) Sir Ludér + q Tale of the Days of good 
Queen Bess, Crown 8vo, 6s, a 

Roger Lngleton, Minor. Mlus., er. Syo. - 

Reid (Mayne, Capi.) Stories o Strange Adventures, Ilust., er, ° 
8y0, 58. 7 . 








Remarkable Bindings in the British Museum, India paper, 
945. 6d. sewed 73s. 6d. and 63s. 

Riai (J. H. ae) Fisheries Dispute, and the Annexation Ff 
Canada, Crown 8vo, 65, = 

Richards (W) Aluminium : tts History, Occurrence, &¢, 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 215, 

Richter (Dr, Jean Paul) Italian 4vt in the National Gallery, 
4to. Illustrated, Cloth gilt, 42 25:5 half-morocco, uncut, £2 res. 6d, 

———— See also Lronarpo Da Viner. t 


Rideal (C. Ej Women of the Time, a Dictionary, Revised vo 


% , 14s, 
Roberts (UE) Earlier History of Lnglish Sookselling. . Crown 
8v0, 75. 67, 
Robertson (T. W.) Principal Dramatic Works, with Portraits 
in photogravure. & Vols., 21s, | ¥ 
Robin Hood; Mery adventures of, Written and illustrated 
, by Howarp Pyze. Ymperial 8vo, 15s, ; 
Robinson (Phil.) In my Indian Garden, New Edition, 16mo, 
limp cloth, 25. 
—~ Noahs Ark, Onnatural History. Sm, Post 8vo, ras, 6¢, 
———— Sinners and Saints * @ Tour across the United States f 
America, and Round them, Crown 8vo, tos. 6d, . 
—_— Onder the Punkah,° New Ed., cr. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s, 
Rockstro (W. S) History of Music, New Edition, 8v0, 145, 
Roe (E, P.) Natures Serial Stoxy. lust. New ed. 35. 6a, 
+ &oland, The Story of. Crown 8v0, illustrated, 6s, a es 
ose (F.) Complete Practical Machinist, N ew Ed., r2mo, ras. 67, 
——— Key to Engines and Engine-running. Crown 8vo, 85. 6a, 
—— Mechanical Drawing, Illustrated, smal] 4to, 165. 
~———— Modern Steam Engines, Illustrated, 315. 6d. 
Steam Boilers, Boiler Construction and Examination, 
Illust., 860, rs, 6d. 7 : 
Rose Libréry, Each volume, 15, Many are illustrated — 
Little Women, Ty Louisa M, Eucorr. _ 





Little Women Wedded. Forming a’Sequel to “ Little Women, : 
Little Women and Little Women Wedded. T vol., cloth gilt, 35.62, 
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. Rose Library—(continued ). an ~ 3 
Little Men. By L. M. Atcort. Double vol. 25,; cloth gilt, 35. 6d. 
An Old-Fashioned Girt, By L. M. Atcorr. 2s.3 cloth, 35. 6d. 
Work. A Story of Experience. By L.M.Ancotr. 3s. 6¢.; 2 vols. 
Ts. each. 
Stowe (Mrs. H. B,) The Pearl of Orv’s Island. 
The Minister’s Wooing, 2 
—-— We and our Neighbours, 2s.; cloth gilt, 65. 
——~~— My Wife andl. 25. 
Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dover. -Also 25.6d, 
My Study Windows. By J. R. Loweur. 
The Guardian Angel. By OLiver WenpeEtt Hoimes, Cloth, 2s. 
Dred. By Mrs. BEECHER Stowe. 2s.; cloth gilt, 35. 6, 
aie Pern By Witt Carteton. Ned. 1 vol, 2/6. 
Farm Ballads, By Wi.WaRLETON. 
Farm Festivals, “By WILL Canzeron. I vol., cl., gilt ed., 35. 6a. 
Farm Legends. By WILL CARLETON, 
‘The Rose in Bloom.” By L. M. ALcort. 2s.; cloth gilt, 35. 6d, 
Eight Cousins, By L.M. Atcorr. 2s.; cloth gilt, Bs. 6¢, 
‘Under the Lilacs. ‘ By L. M. Atcorr. 25.5 also 3s. 6a. 
Gndiscovered Country. By W. D. Howe ts, 
Clients of Dr. Bernagius. By L, Biart. 2 parts. * 
* . Silver Pitchers. By Louisa M. Atcorr, Cloth, 35. 6d. . 
Jimmy's Cruise in the “Pinafore,” and other Tales, By 
Louisa M. Atcorrt, 2s.; cloth gilt, 35. Gd. 
Jack and Jill. By Loutsa M. ALcor’ Pa Illustrated, 5s, 
Hitherto. By the Apo of the ‘Gayw@thys.” 2 vols., 1s.each; 
1 vol., cloth gilt, 3 6q, 
A Gentleman of Leisure. A Novel. By Epcar Fawcerr, 15, 
See also Low’s STanDaRD SERIES. 
Rousselet (Louis). See Low's SranDArpD Booxs. _ 
Russell (Dora) Strange Message. 3 vols., crown 8v0, 315. 6d. 
(W. Clark) Nelson's Words and Deeds, From his Des- 
patches and Correspondence, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
~ English Channel Ports and the Estate of the East 
and West India Dock Company. Crown 8yo, 1s, 
— Sailor's Language. Mhstrated. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d, 
—— Wreck of the Grosvenor. 4to, sewed, 6d. 
See also “ Low’s Standard Novels,” “ Sea Stories.* 


























S4LNTs and their Symbols: A Companion in the Churches 
and Picture Galleries of Europe. Wlustrated. Royal 16mo, 35. 6a. 

Samuels (Capt. J. S.) From Forecastle to Cabin: Autobiography, 
Illustrated, ‘Crown 8vo, 85. 6¢.; also with fewer Illustrations, cloth, 
25.3 paper, Is. 7 » 

Schaack (Mt. J.) Anarchy and Anarchists in America and 
Europe. lust, roy. 8vo, org 
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Schuylede The Lifé.of Peter the Great. 2 vols., 8vo, 325. 
Schweinfurth (Georg) Heart of Africa. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 35. 6a. 


each. 
Scientific Fducation of Dogs for the Gun. By H. H. 6s. 
Scott (Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy. 4to, 318. 6d. = 





— Sculpture, Renaissance and Modern. 55. 
Sea Stories. By W. Crank Russett. New ed. Cr. 8vo, 
leather back, top edge gilt, per vol., 35. 64. 


Betwixt the Forelands. Sailor’s Sweetheart, 

Frozen Pirate. Sea Queen. 

Jack’s Courtship. Strange Voyage. 

John Holdsworth. The Lady Maud, 

Little Loo. Watch Below. 

Ocean Free Lance. Wreck of the Grosvenor. 
Sedgwick (W.) Force as an Entity with Stream, Pool and 

‘Wave Forms. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. iy 


Semmes (Agn. Raphael) Service Aftoat: The “ Sumter” and 
the ‘* Alabama.” Illustrated. Royal 8vo, 165, 

Senior (IVE Near and Far; an Angler's Sketches of &ome 
Sport ark Colonial Life. Crown 8vo, 655 3 New edit., 2s. 

Waterside Sketches. Imp. 32mo, ts. 64.; boards, 15. 

Shakespeare.. Edited by R. Grant WHITE. 3 vols., crown 
8vo, gilt top, 365. x ddition de iuxe, 6 vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 635. 

Shakespeare's Heroirs: Studies by Living English Painters. 

~ 1055.3 artists’ proofs, 630s, 

—— Macbeth. With Etchings 6n “Coppet, by J. Moyr 
Sarrtt.. fo$s. and 525. 62. 

——-~~ Songs ard Sonnets. (ust. by Sir Joun Gruber, R.A. 
4to, boards, 5s. 

—~ See also DonNELLY and Wuire (R. Grant). 

Sharpe (R. Bowdler) Birds in Nature. 39 coloured plates 
and text. 4to, 63s. 

Sheridan. Rivals. Reproductions of Water-colour, &c. 525.6@.; 
artist’s proofs, 105s. nett. ins 

Shidds (C. W.) Bhilosophia ultima ; from Harmony of Science 
and Religion. “#-vols. 8vo, 24s. 

— (G. 0.) Big Game 4 ‘North America. Illust., 215. 

Cruisings in the Cascades; Hunting, Photography, 
Fishing. 8vo, tos. 62. 

Sidney (Sir Philip) Arcadia. New Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Stegfriedg Lhe Story of. Tllustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Sienkiewicz (H.) With Fire and Sword, Historical Novel. 
8vo, tos, 6d, 

Sinclair (Mrs.) Indigenous Flowers of the Hawaiian Islands, 
44 Plates in Colour. Imp. Joos Sate binding, gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 
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Sinclair (F.; “Aopouri ;? “ Philip Garth 4 Ballads vom the 
Pacific. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Skoltowe (B. C.) Hanoverian Kings. New ed., cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Smith (G.) Assyrian Explorations. Tiust. New Ed, 8vo, 18s, 

~——~ The Chaldean Account of Genesis. With many Illustra- 
tions. 16s. New Ed. By PROFESSOR SAYCE, 8vo, 185. 

(G. Barnett) William I. and the German Empire. 

New Ed., 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

(Sydney) Life and Times. By SruarrJ. Reto,  Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 215. 

Spiers’ French Dictionary. 29th Edition, remodelled. 2 vols., 
8vo, 18s.; half bound, 215, 

Spry (WIJ, RN, ER GS) Cruise of H.M.S.“ Challenger" 
With Illustrations. Svo, fs. Cheap Edit., crown 8vo, 75. 62. 

Stanley (H. MM.) Congo, gnd Founding its Free State. Iustrated, 
2 vols., 8vo, 425. ; re®@ssue, 2 vols. 8vo, 2I5. 


How I Found Livingstone. New ed., cr. 8vQ 7s. 6a. and 











et My Kalulu. New ed., cr. 8vo, 35. 6d. ; alfp 25s. 6a. 
In Darkest Africa, Rescue and Retreat of Emin. 
Tllust. 2 vols, 8vo, 425. 
—-- Through the Dark Continent, Cr. 8vo, 125. 6d,; new 
edition, 35. 6d. = 
— See also JEPHSgN. ‘ 
Start( J. W. K,) Juni Mensuration Exercises. 8d. 
Stenhouse (Mrs.) Tyfanny of Mormonism. An Englishwoman 
in Utah. New ed., cr. 8vo, cloth elegant, 35. 6a. 
Sterry (J. Ashby) Cucumber Chronicles. 55. 
Steuart (J. A.) Letters to Living Authors, with portraits. Cr. 
Bvo, 65.5; ed. de luxe, 105. 6d. 
— Kilgroom, a Story of Ireland, Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Stevens (2. W.) Fly-Fishing in Maine Lakes. 8s. 6d. 
>) -—— (TP) Around the World og a Bicycle. Vol. Il. 8vo. 16s. 
Stockton (Frank R.) Rudder Grange, 35. 6d. 
——— Bee-Man of Orn, and other Fanciful Tales. Cr. 8vo, 53. 
——— Personally Conducted, Ul, by PENNELL. Sm. 4to, 75. 6d. 
The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs, Aleshine. 1s. 
—— The Dusantes. Sequel to the above. Boards, 15.5 
this and-the preceding book in one volume, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
—— The Hundredth Man. Small post 8vo, 6s. ,. 
The Late Mrs. Null. Small post 8vo, 6s. 
Merry Chanter, ct. 8vo. Boards, 25. 6d. 
——— The Story of Viteau. Must. Cr. 8vo, 55. 
Three Burglars, cr. bvy, Picture boards, rs. ; cloth, 25, 
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Stockion (Frank %) See also Low’s Sranparp NovELs. 

Stoker (Bram) Snake's Pass, cr. 8vo, 6. : 

Stowe (Mrs. Beecher) Dred. Cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 62.; cloth, 2s. 

——— Mowers and Fruit from her Writings. Sm. post 8vo, 
38. 6, 

———— Life, in her own Words... with Letters, Gc. 1 55. 

- “Life, told for Boys and Girls, Crown 8vo. 

Little Foxes, Cheap Ed., 15.; Library Edition, 4s. 6d 

— My Wife and I, Cloth, 2s. 

- Old Town Folk. 6s. . 

“ —— We and our Neighbours. 25. 

wen Poganut People, 6s. S, 

-—--— See'also Low’s STANDARD Noyets and Rose LiBrary, 

Strickland (F.) F-ngadine : a Guide to Pe District, with Articles 
by J. Sfonps, Mrs, Main, &e., 55 

Stuarts.’ See INDERWICK. SG 

Stubfield (sLugh E. M.) El Maghreb: 1200 Miles Ride through : 
Marocco. 8s. 6. : 

Sullivan (A..M.) Nutshell ITistory of Ireland. Paper boards, 6d, 

Saczpanski (Lr), Reectory of Technical Literature, Classified 
Catalogite of BookS®Annuals, and Journgls. Cr. 8vo, 25 
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T AINE (#._4.) “ Origines.” Translated by Joun Duranp. 
I, The Ancient Regime. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
II, The French Revolution. Vol.1. do, 
il. Do. do, Vol. 2. do. 
Iv. Do. do. Vol. 3. do. 

Lauchnits's English Editions of German Authors. Fach 
~ _.. volume, cloth flexible, 2s, ; or gewed, Ts. 6d, (Catalogues post free.& 
| Tatichniits (B.) German Dictionary. 2s.; paper, 1s. 6d.; roan, 

2s. 6d, : 

— Frinch Dictionary. 28.3 paper, 1s. 6d.; roan, 25. 6d. 
> Malian Dictionary. - 25.3 paper, 1s. 6a. ; roan, 25. 6d. 
‘~—— Latin Dittionary. 25.3 paper, 1s. 6d.; roan, 28. 6d. 
——— Spanish and English, 2s. ; paper, 15. 6d. ; roan, 25. 6d. 
Spanish and French. 25.5 paper, 1s. 6d.; toan, 25. 6d. 
Taylor (R. L.) Chemical Analysis Tables. 15. 

@iemistry for Beginners. Small 8vo, 15. 6d. 
Zechno-Chemical Receipt Book. With additions by Brannr 
“and WAHL. Ios. 6a, & 
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Technological Dictionary, See Totuavsen. 
Thausing (Prof.) Malt and the Fabrication of Beer, 8vo, ass. 
Theakston (M.) British Angling Flies. Wustrated. Cr. 8yo, 55. 


Thomas.{ Bertha), House on the Scar, Tale of South Devon, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Thomson ( Jos.) Central African Lakes. New edition, 2 vols, 
in one, crown 8v0, 75. 6d. . wig as 

Through Masai Land, Must. 21s. 3 new edition, 7s. 62, 

-—-—~ and Miss Harris-Smith. Ulus an African Romance. 
crown 8vo, 6s. . 

(W.) Algebra for Colleges and Schools, With Answers, 
5s. 3 without, qs. 6:2. ; Ansygtts separate, Is. 6d. “ 

Thornton (L. D.) Storwpif a Poodle. By Himself and his 
Mistress. Itlust., cro 4to, 2s. 6a. . 


Tileston (Mary W.), Daily Strength for Daily Neens, 18mo, 
4s. 6d, 








'Lolhausen, Technological German, English, and Hench Dito 
-tidhary. Vols, 1, IL, with Supplement, 125. 6a. each ; IIL, gs.3 
Supplement, cr. 8vo, 35, 6d, 


Tomphins (LE. S. de G.). Through David's Realm. ust. by 
Tompkins, the Author, 8vo, 10s. 6a. 


Transactions of the Horm Kong Medical Gociety, vol. 1, 8yo, 
sewed, 12s. 6d. 


Tytler (Sarah) Duchess Frances: a Novel, 2 vols. 215. 


CPt ON (H.) Manual of Practical Dairy Farming. Cr 
8vo, 25, 


5 ERNE ( Jules) Celebrated TPavels and To ravellers, 3 vols, 
8v0, 78. 6d. each ; extra gilt, gs. 

Purchase of the North Pole, seg. to “ From Earth to. 
Moon.” Hlustrated. 6s. 

——— family Without a Name. Wustrated. 6s, 

Fight to France, 35. 6d. é 

See also Lauri, my fet 

Victoria (Queen) Life of. By Grace Greenwoon. Illust. 65. 

Figuy (A. de), Cing Mars. Translated, with Etchings, 2 vols, 
VO, 305. 

Viollet-le-Duc (E.) Lectures on Architecture, Translated by... 
BENJAMIN Bucknatt, Architecyp 2 vols., supcr-royal 8vo, 433% 











BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 





esas Sate 8yo. 


f Contuining 350 to 600 pp. 


and from 50 to lO 
full-page illustrations, 


Containing the whole of the 
text with some illustrations. 
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Coloured boards, 
or cloth. < 





20,000 Leagues under the Sea. } 


Parts and I, . . . 
Hector Servadac. . . . 
The Fur Country. . .. . 
The Earth to the Moon and a i} 

Trip round it . 2... , 
Michael Strogoff. . . |! 
Dick Sands, the Boy Captain 
Five Weeks in a Balloon . 7 
Adventures of Three English- 

men and Three Russians . . 
Round the World in Eighty Days 
A Floating City 2.7.” 
The Blockade Runners. 


Dr. Ox’s Experinfent 
A Winter amid the Ice 
Survivors of 
Martin Paz . s ee eA 
The Mysterious Island, 3 vols. ;— 
I. Dropped from the Clouds 

TI, Abandoned... . 
~ gill. Secret of the Island | | 
The Child of the Cavers Sy, 2 
The Begum’s Fortune . .*. | 
The Tribulations of a Chinaman 
The Steam House, 2 vols.;— 
J. Demon of Cawnpore . , 
Il, Tigers and Traitors. . 
The Giant Raft, 2 vols.:— 
I. 800 Leagues on the Amazon 
Il. The Cryptogram. . . 
The Green Ray . . | | ad 
Godfrey Morgan, | |! 
Keraban the Inflexible:— 
I. Captain of the “Guidara” 

Ti. Scarpante the Spy . 
The Archipelago on Fire . ‘ 
The Vanished Diamond i 
Mathias Sandorf. . . | . 
The Lottery Ticket. |)! 
The Clipper of the Glouds . 

North against South . , 

Adrift in the Pacific 

The Flight to France | a tite 
The Purchase of the North Pole 
A Family witHout a Name. . 
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Cexupeaten Travers anv TeaveLiess. 


3 mpls. 
fit edges, Os. each :—Q) Tus Exrroration of tue Woot. 


Vreurscentx Cuxruny, (3) Luz Gerar E: 


Svo, 600 pp., 100 full-page illustrations, 
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y 
[J/ALER Y, Our Celebrities, Photographic Portri'ts, vol. 
IL, part I, including Christmas Number, royal folio, 30s. ; monthly, 
25. . 
Wallace (L.) Ben Hur: A Tale of the Christ. New Edition, 
crown 8yo, ‘6s,; cheaper edition, 25. 
Waller Sige #1.) Adoption and the Covenant. On Confirma- 
tion, * 25, Gd.; i : be . 
——— Siloer Sockets ;' and other Shadows of Redemption. 
Sermons at Christ:Church, Hampstead. Small post 8vo, 6s. * 
The Names on the Gates of Peart, and other Stu.ites, 
New Edition. Gréwn 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
— Words inthe Greek Testament, Part I. Grammar, 
Small-post 80, cloth, 25.62. Part If. Vocabulary, 25. 67. 
Walford (Mrs. L. B.) Pr Great Idea, and other Stories. 
. Cr. 8vo, 3s.3 boards, 2s. : 
Walsh(A.S.) Mary, f/ueen of the House of David. 8yo, os. 6d. 
Walton (Iz.) Wallet Fook, CIQIQLXXXV. Crown 8vo, half 
vellum, 215, ; large paper, 425. oy ; 
——— Compleat Angler. Leaand Dove Editiom Ed. by R.B. 
“MARSTON, ‘With full-page Photogtavures on India ; aper, ‘and the 
Woodcuts on India-paper from blocks 4to, half-morocco, ‘1055.5 
large paper, royal 4to, full dark green morocco, gilt top, 2105, 
Walton (7 Hi.) Coal Mining. With Illustrations. gto, 255. 
Warner (C. D.) See Low's StanDarv Nye and SranDarD 
SeRigs. 
Washington Irving's I'ttle Britain. Square crown 8yo, 6s. 
Wells (Hl. P.) American Salmon Fisherman. 63. 
——— Hly Rods and Fly Tackle, Uustrated. 105. 6. 
(J. W.) Three Thousand Miles through Brazil. Wius- 
trated from Original Sketches. 2 vols. 8vo, 325. 
Wenzel (O.) Directory of Chemical Products of the German 
Empire. 8vo, 255. 
Westgarth (W.) Half-century of Australasian Progress. Personal 
r retrospect, 8vo, I2s. 
Westoby (WA. S.), Descriptibe Catalogue of 50 Years’ Postage 
Stamps in Great Britain and Ireland. 8vo, 5s. 
Wheatley (1. B.) Remarkable Bindings in the British Museum. 
Reproductions in Colour, 945. 62., 735. 6d., and 635. “ 
White (J.) Ancient History of the Maori; Mythology, &e. 
Vols. L-IV. 8vo, ros, 6d. each. 
(R. Grant) England Without and Within. Cxown 8vo, 
Ios. 64, - 
Lvery-day English. 05. 6d. ‘ ‘ 
~—— fate of Mansfield Humphreys, &c. Cr.8v0, 35 
-—— Studies in Shakespeare, 05. 6d. 
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White (... Grant) Words and their Uses. New Edit. crown 
Bvo, 55. a 

Whitney (Mrs.) See Low's STANDARD SERIES. 

Whittier (J. G.) The King’s Missive, and later Poems. 18mo, 
choice parchment cover, 35. 6. _ 4 J 
—~, St. Gregory's Guest, &c. Recent Poems. -5s._ 

William I. and the German Empire. By G. BaRNeTY Smita. 
‘New Edition, 3s. 6:, iad 7 Yi 

Willis-Bund (J) Salmon Problems. -35. 6d.; boards, 25. 64, 

Wills (Dr. C. J.) Persia as it is. Crown 8vo, 83. 62. 

Wills, A Few Hints on Probing, without Professional Assistance. 
By a Propaté Court OFFICIAL, &% Edition, revised, with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fea> 8v0, cloth gilt, 1 

Wilmot Buxton (Ethel M.) Wee Folk, \%qod Folk: a Fantasy, 
Tllust., fgap gto, 55. . 

Winder (Frederick Horatio) Lost in Africa: a Yarn of Adven- 
ture. Ilhupt., er, 8vo, 6s. ‘“ 
Winsor (Jil.tin) Narrative and Critical History of. America, 

8 vols., 30s: each ; large paper, per vol., 635. . > 
Woolsey. Introduction to International Law, 5th Ed., 185. 
Woolson (Constance pre See Low’s Sranparp Novets. 
Wright (L.) Town of Cowper, Olney, && 6s. 

Written to Order ; the Journeyings Of an Irresponsible LEgotist, 

By the Author of “A Day of my Life at Eton.” Crown 8vo, 6 





: London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Lop, 
. . St. Dunstan's House, 
’ FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, EC. 


